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United States Ambassador to Ecuador 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 


Edson O. Sessions. July 26, 1968 


President Johnson today announced his intention to 
nominate Edson O. Sessions, of Illinois, to be Ambassa- 
dor to Ecuador. Mr. Sessions, currently the Associate 
Assistant Administrator for Capital and Industrial De- 
velopment in the Vietnam Bureau of the Agency for 
International Development, would replace former Am- 
bassador Wymberley Coerr who was asked to leave 
Ecuador in October 1967. Since then Ambassador Coerr 
has undertaken a series of special assignments and will go 
to Cornell University in August as diplomat-in-residence. 

Mr. Sessions, born on November 5, 1902, in Toledo, 
Ohio, attended Harvard University where he obtained 
a bachelor of science degree in 1925. After graduation, 
he entered the firm of E. O. Sessions Co., Ltd., of Chicago, 
Detroit, New York City, and Portland, as vice president 
in charge of construction. He left this position in 1930 and 
for 2 years was chief industrial engineer of Bendix Avia- 
tion Corp. He acted as management consultant for J. O. 
McKinsey and Co. of Chicago and New York City from 
1932 to 1934. 


In 1934, Mr. Sessions founded the Sessions Engineer- 
ing Co. and served from 1934 to 1953 as its president and 
as managing director of various other industrial firms. 
From 1942 to 1945, he was a consultant to the Army 
Ordnance Department for the New York and Chicago 
districts and in 1943 he undertook special studies of the 
China industrialization program for the Government of 
China at Taipei. In 1951, he was elected president and 
director of the Root and Lowell Manufacturing Co. He 
served in that position until 1954 when he was asked by 
the Foreign Operations Administration to be the Director 
of the United States Operations Mission at Bangkok, Thai- 
land. Returning to the United States the following year, 
he became president of the E. O. Sessions Co. of Florida, 
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director of the Powers Regulator Co. of Chicago, and a 
consultant in Florida to the Investment Corp. and to the 
Sessions Engineering Co. 

In 1956, he undertook a special assignment for the 
State Department and the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration as leader of a special study group on eco- 
nomic problems in Cambodia and Laos. 


In 1957, he resigned his consultant positions and the 
presidency of the E. O. Sessions Co. to serve for 2 years 
as Deputy Postmaster General of the United States. This 
was followed by an appointment as Ambassador to Fin- 
land during 1959 and 1960, after which he returned to 
the United States to become president of the E. O. Sessions 
Co. of California. 

He undertook in 1967 his present job as Associate Ad- 
ministrator for the Vietnam Bureau of AID, in charge of 
engineering, capital development, urban problems, and 
private investment. 

Mr. Sessions and his wife, Frances Cox Sessions, cur- 
rently reside in the District of Columbia. They have one 
son, William Loren. 


Presidential Unit Citation 


Announcement of Award to the 9th Company, 3d 
Battalion, 1st Cavalry Regiment, Capital Republic of 
Korea Infantry Division, Republic of Korea 


Army. July 26, 1968 


The President today approved a Presidential Unit Ci- 
tation Award for the 9th Company, 3d Battalion, 1st 
Cavalry Regiment, Capital Republic of Korea Infantry 
Division, Republic of Korea Army. 

A summary of the recommendations for the award 
follows: 


Mission: 


The 9th Company was to occupy Landing Zone 
TWENTY-SEVEN VICTOR and use it as a base for 
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conducting search and destroy operations in the surround- 
ing area. 


Concept of Operation: 


The 9th Company, 3d Battalion, Ist Cavalry Regiment 
occupied Landing Zone TWENTY-SEVEN VICTOR 
on 27 July 1966, with the Ist Platoon of Company B, 
Ist Battalion, 69th Armor under its operational control. 
The perimeter was encircled by a 2-foot deep trench with 
branches leading to the command post. Riflemen and 
machine gun positions were well dug-in and there were 
numerous trip flares and claymore mines installed in con- 
junction with the single roll of concertina wire surround- 
ing the perimeter. Five tanks were deployed around the 
defensive line, with emphasis on the west and south 
portions. 


Execution: 


On 9 August 1966, the 9th Company minus returned 
to Landing Zone TWENTY-SEVEN VICTOR from a 
2-day search-and-destroy mission. That night, at 2315 
hours, Lieutenant Bong Hwan Im informed the com- 
mander of tank B-15 that he heard the sound of digging to 
the southwest. The area was illuminated with the tank 
searchlight and reconnoitered by machine gun fire. The 
firing immediately alerted the entire position and all 
personnel who were not on alert began moving to their 
positions. The enemy, too, was alerted and within sec- 
onds, the entire treeline to the south erupted with heavy 
automatic weapons fire. 

With the initial onslaught of enemy fire, enemy 60mm. 
and 82mm. mortar rounds from the northwest landed 50 
meters outside the perimeter and were “walked” into the 
company position 50 meters at a time, covering the entire 
defensive area. 

The company commander immediately called for sup- 
porting artillery. Battery C, 61st Artillery (105mm. how- 
itzer) fired defensive concentrations to within 50 meters 
of the position. Battery C, 628th Artillery (155mm. how- 
itzer) fired along the north flank. Eight inch howitzers and 
175mm. guns from Batteries A and D, 6th Battalion, 14th 
Artillery fired around the perimeter about 1000 meters 
out. Battery B, 2d Battalion, 9th Artillery fired along the 
south flank. The 4.2 inch mortars, 3d Battalion, 1st Cav- 
alry Regiment concentrated their fires on the north flank. 

The enemy fire increased in volume and tempo. Two 
tanks with searchlights illuminated the battlefield while 
all available weapons engaged the enemy. Based on infor- 
mation subsequently available, it is evident that the com- 
pany was attacked by a reinforced North Vietnamese 
Army battalion. The initial attack terminated at about 
0130 hours. 


At 0200 hours the enemy began his attack again. Illu- 
minated from ignited trip flares, the enemy’s attack from 
the west was disclosed. The tank platoon leader observed 
an estimated four to five enemy platoons advancing to- 
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ward the company position. The enemy advanced to 
within 50 to 100 meters of the company position. At this 
time the enemy was brought under a crossfire by the tanks 
and 9th Company machine guns. Periodic lulls in the at- 
tack developed as subsequent attacks were repulsed. The 
enemy attempted to maneuver around to the north and 
south flanks of the perimeter without success. Some ele- 
ments of the enemy advanced to within 5 meters of the 
defensive position. The tenacity of both the defenders and 
attacking enemy was illustrated by one enemy soldier who 
broke through the defensive wire but was killed by a Ko- 
rean soldier with his bayonet. 

The last attempt by the enemy to conduct an assault on 
the company position was repelled at 0415 hours. From 
the time of this assault until 0600 hours, sporadic enemy 
small arms fire continued. At 0600 hours, an infantry tank 
team conducted a sweep of the battlefield. Enemy 
wounded offered resistance by delivering small arms fire 
and throwing hand grenades at the sweeping elements. 

Prisoner of war interrogation and captured documents 
identified the enemy unit as a battalion of the 88th Regi- 
ment, NVA. Losses inflicted on the enemy indicated that 
this unit was rendered ineffective for further combat as a 
tactical unit for many months. Observation of captured 
equipment and personnel indicated that these were 
neither new or well rested troops. The captured munitions 
indicated that the enemy had prepared himself for the 
total destruction of the company position. The 9th Com- 
pany suffered 7 KIA and 34 WIA, while the American 
armor platoon sustained 6 WIA. Investigation revealed 
197 enemy KIA by actual count, and a vast quantity of 
enemy weapons and materials were captured. 


Veterans Bills 


Statement by the President Upon Signing Three Bills 
To Broaden and Improve Veterans’ Benefits. 
July 27, 1968 


America does not forget the long legion of brave men 
who have served in freedom’s cause. We care for all of 
them: 

—the 23 million veterans of our wars; 

—the 70,000 servicemen now returning to civilian life 

each month; 

—their dependents and survivors. 

Their sacrifices have earned our people’s gratitude; 
their needs demand our Nation’s concern. 

Today, I sign three measures that broaden and improve 
veterans’ benefits. 

The first gives those who need vocational rehabilitation 
the right to choose such training on a part-time basis, so 
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they may work even as they learn. The other bills enable 
the Federal Government to increase payments to State 
and community veterans’ homes to assure even higher 
standards of care for our former servicemen. 

These three bills will help provide and sustain decent 
standards of care and imaginative programs of help for 
the men who have fought our wars. 


With them we make another payment on a debt as real, 
and as honorable, as any national obligation. 

We will not rest until we have done all we can to sat- 
isfy that debt. 
NOTE: As enacted, H.R. 7481 is Public Law 90-429, H.R. 14954 


is Public Law 90-431, and H.R. 16902 is Public Law 90-432, all 
approved on July 26, 1968. 


President’s Advisory Council on 
Cost Reduction 


Executive Order 11418. July 27, 1968 


ExTENDING THE LIFE OF THE PRESIDENT’S ADVISORY 
CounciL ON Cost REDUCTION 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as President of 
the United States, Executive Order No. 11353 of May 23, 
1967, entitled “Establishing the President’s Advisory 
Council on Cost Reduction,” is hereby amended by strik- 
ing from section 2(5) thereof the text “12 months after 
the effective date of this order” and inserting in lieu of the 
stricken text the following: “May 24, 1969”. 

Lynpon B. JOHNSON 
The White House 
July. 27, 1968 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 11:55 am., 
July 29, 1968] 


NOTE: Executive Order 11418 was not made public in the form of 
a White House press release. 


Department of Commerce 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Frederick Simpich III as General 
Counsel. July 29, 1968 


President Johnson today announced his intention to 
nominate Frederick Simpich III, a legal resident of Wash- 
ington, D.C., to be General Counsel of the Department of 
Commerce. If confirmed by the Senate for this $28,750 
per year post, Mr. Simpich would replace Joseph W. Bart- 
lett, who has been nominated to be the Under Secretary 
of Commerce. 
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Born September 18, 1931, in Washington, D.C., Mr. 
Simpich was raised in Hawaii. He received his A.B. from 
Stanford University in 1954. He was a reporter for the 
Honolulu Star Bulletin in 1954 and served in the Army in 
1955-56. 

Mr. Simpich received his LL. B. in 1960 from Stanford 
University, where he was on the board of editors of the 
Law Review, and was voted the “‘President’s Award” for 
his contributions to that journal. 


From 1960 until May 1965 he was engaged in the, 


private practice of law in Washington with the firm of 
Covington & Burling. 

Since June 1965, Mr. Simpich served as Special Assist- 
ant to former Secretary of Commerce John T. Connor, 
and Executive Assistant to both former Secretary of Com- 
merce A. B. Trowbridge and the incumbent Secretary, 
C. R. Smith. 

Mr. Simpich is married to the former Patricia Jean 
Eberhart of Raleigh, N.C. They currently reside in 
Washington, D.C. 


Office of Economic Opportunity 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Charles Robert Perrin as Deputy 
Director. July 29, 1968 


President Johnson today announced his intention to 
nominate Charles Robert Perrin of Ann Arbor, Mich. for 
appointment as Deputy Director of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. Mr. Perrin currently serves as 
Acting Deputy Director. This position requires Senate 
confirmation. 

Mr. Perrin was born in Ann Arbor, Mich., on August 
21, 1925, and received the B.S. degree from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota in 1945. He was enlisted in the U.S. 
Navy while attending college, and he was commissioned 
an ensign upon his graduation in October 1945. 

From 1947-48 Mr. Perrin was an advertising copy- 
writer for Sears, Roebuck and Co. in Detroit, and from 
1948-49 was a United Press reporter, also in Detroit. 
In 1949 he became a reporter and labor editor with the 
Detroit Free Press, a position he held until 1955. 

Mr. Perrin joined the staff of Senator Patrick V. Mc- 
Namara in 1955 and served as his administrative assistant 
until 1966, when he was appointed by R. Sargent Shriver 
as Assistant Director for Inter-agency Relations, with the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. He served in this post 
until 1968, when he was designated Acting Deputy Di- 
rector of the agency. 

Mr. Perrin is married, has two children, and resides 
with his family in Silver Spring, Md. 
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Death of Dr. Charles William Mayo 


Statement by the President. July 29, 1968 


Dr. Charles William Mayo was one of those rare men 
whose talents touch and enrich the lives of men every- 
where. He won fame as a surgeon and medical admin- 
istrator; the name of the great medical institution he 
headed has become a symbol of hope the world over; he 
was a real pioneer in group medical practice. In addition, 
Charles Mayo was a gifted educator, author, editor, and 
public servant. All of us are grateful for the life he lived— 
and saddened by his death. 


National Association of Counties 


Statement by the President Upon Meeting With 
Association Officers at the White House. 
July 29, 1968 


I am glad to be able to commend you upon the theme 
of your conference, for addressing yourself to the need 
for balanced development of America’s cities, her sub- 
urbs, and her rural areas. 

Today, a geographic inequality is weakening the fabric 
of our Nation. We see this imbalance when we see great 
numbers of Americans leave their homes in the country 
to move to the city, and leave the city to move to the 
suburbs. 

Always the reason is the same: “to give our children 
a better chance.” This is wrong. An American’s oppor- 
tunity should be equal everywhere in America. 

We must erase the inequalities that exist when a child 
in one district gets a better education than in another, 
when a baby born in one neighborhood has a better 
chance of survival than in another; when the smoke from 
one county poisons the air above another, when the 
crowded highways of one city slow the commerce in 
another. 

An historian may easily conclude that many of the 
social ills that plague America today had their roots in 
the desertion of the rural areas and the migration to the 
cities that gained force at the end of World War II. 

He might say that the outstanding domestic failure of 
the 1950’s was the national lack of attention to that mi- 
gration. Millions of Americans pulled up stakes and left 
the country, especially the South and Appalachia. The 
wave of migration struck our cities and found them 
unprepared to provide the housing, the education, the 
welfare, and social services that a decent life required. 

This massive migration pushed the city-dweller to the 
suburbs. It produced suburban sprawl, and spawned a 
whole new set of problems as potato fields were trans- 
formed almost overnight into cities. 
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And perhaps worst of all, the departure of the more 
affluent city-dweller stripped the city of its tax base just 
at a time when the need for revenue was greatest. Unable 
to grow, the cities began to decay. 

Only in the 1960’s have we faced the urban crisis. 
We would be a better nation today if, instead, we had 
faced the rural crisis in the 1950’s. Now we must face 
both—and that is the job of responsible government. 

This kind of responsible government is our shared 
ideal. So we meet today not as partisans, not as Democrats 
and Republicans. We are partners in the central business 
between us—the well-being of the American people. 

The problems we face are national problems because 
they affect every American; they are local because they 
can be resolved only within our communities. So they 
raise questions not of politics, but of government; not of 
States’ rights, but of people’s rights; not of our separate 
responsibilities, but of our shared responsibilities. 

Five years ago, before I was President, I said—and 
it is still true today: 

“The concern of the central government must not be 
to destroy local government, but to strengthen it and help 
it to succeed. . . . Local government is not a fragile and 
hollow shell. It is a strong and growing force and we 
must direct our best national efforts to the task of assur- 
ing its success. A mature America must not be beguiled 
by immature fears of governments working together.” 

We have worked together. We have, in the past few 
years, involved the Federal Government more than ever 
in the problems of the local community. 

We have shaped a partnership. Your Association is to 
be warmly congratulated for your part in it. For only 
through such a partnership can the promise of an America 
of balanced opportunity be realized. 


Food for Freedom 


The President’s Remarks Upon Signing Bill To Extend 
the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954 (Public Law 480). July 29, 1968 


Secretary Freeman, Senator Ellender, Senator Jordan, 
Senator Montoya, Senator Harris, and distinguished 
Members of the House of Representatives, ladies and 
gentlemen: 

In the 14 years of its existence this program—that has 
the very formal and long title of Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act—has been a very great 
influence for progress all over the world. 

It has meant life to millions of human beings, particu- 
larly in India when the rains failed and when famine 
set in. 

It has meant a great deal of hope for the emerging 
nations in the developing countries which today represent 
over half of the world’s population. 
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It has helped to expand our own U.S. agricultural ex- 
ports to all parts of the world by some $21% billion 
between 1960 and 1967. That has resulted, I believe, in 
improved income for all the American farmers who have 
learned to produce this food so effectively and so 
efficiently. 

The crucial development role of the act was given a 
new direction in 1966 by the Congress. 

The Congress extended this measure as a program- 
added requirement that self-help on the part of the re- 
cipient nation was to be a fundamental condition to 
food aid. 

That gave us some extra strength in dealing with the 
recipient nations. 

The wisdom, I think, of that emphasis is evident to 
all the people who know what is going on. 

India, for example, has provided incentives for its 
farmers. It has doubled its use of improved high yielding 
seed, and it has almost doubled the availability of 
fertilizer. 

The economic pace in the Philippines and South 
Korea—two countries in transition from aid to trade— 
is accelerated with each passing year. The number of 
examples grows every day. 

This law in my judgment represents a further improve- 
ment of a great bipartisan program. It has been amended 
to try to help us improve our balance of payments. 

It has been amended to provide more resources for 
family planning and for education. 

It has been amended to permit us wherever practical 
to encourage the use of local funds for a variety of worth- 
while public works projects. 

So this morning, we are making sure that this vital tool 
will continue to work for all men for at least 2 more years. 

I am very pleased that the Congress in its wisdom has 
seen fit to enact this legislation. 

I am so happy at this pleasant moment when we have 
a chance to take the last final step of approving it—that 
we should have so many of the good and wise leaders 
of the Congress here to participate in this ceremony which 
will mean so much to the poor people of the world and 
a great deal to our own farmers in this country. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 1:14 p.m. in the Fish Room at the 
White House. As enacted, the bill (S. 2986) is Public Law 90-436. 


Relating to Trade and Other 
Transactions Involving 
Southern Rhodesia 


Executive Order 11419. July 29, 1968 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Consti- 
tution and laws of the United States, including section 5 
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of the United Nations Participation Act of 1945 (59 Stat. 
620), as amended (22 U.S.C. 287c), and section 301 
of Title 3 of the United States Code, and as President 
of the United States, and considering the measures which 
the Security Council of the United Nations by Security 
Council Resolution No. 253 adopted May 29, 1968, has 
decided upon pursuant to article 41 of the Charter of 
the United Nations, and which it has called upon all 
members of the United Nations, including the United 
States, to apply, it is hereby ordered: 

Section 1. In addition to the prohibitions of section 1 
of Executive Order No. 11322 of January 5, 1967, the 
following are prohibited effective immediately, notwith- 
standing any contracts entered into or licenses granted 
before the date of this Order: 


(a) Importation into the United States of any com- 
modities or products originating in Southern Rhodesia 
and exported therefrom after May 29, 1968. 

(b) Any activities by any person subject to the juris- 
diction of the United States which promote or are calcu- 
lated to promote the export from Southern Rhodesia 
after May 29, 1968, of any commodities or products 
originating in Southern Rhodesia, and any dealings by 
any such person in any such commodities or products, 
including in particular any transfer of funds to Southern 
Rhodesia for the purposes of such activities or dealings; 
Provided, however, that the prohibition against the deal- 
ing in commodities or products exported from Southern 
Rhodesia shall not apply to any such commodities or 
products which, prior to the date of this Order, had been 
lawfully imported into the United States. 


(c) Carriage in vessels or aircraft of United States 
registration or under charter to any person subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States of any commodities or 
products originating in Southern Rhodesia and exported 
therefrom after May 29, 1968. 


(d) Sale or supply by any person subject to the juris- 
diction of the United States, or any other activities by 
any such person which promote or are calculated to 
promote the sale or supply, to any person or body in 
Southern Rhodesia or to any person or body for the 
purposes of any business carried on in or operated from 
Southern Rhodesia of any commodities or products. Such 
activities, including carriage in vessels or aircraft, may 
be authorized with respect to supplies intended strictly 
for medical purposes, educational equipment and mate- 
rial for use in schools and other educational institutions, 
publications, news material, and foodstuffs required by 
special humanitarian circumstances. 

(e) Carriage in vessels or aircraft of United States 
registration or under charter to any person subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States of any commodities or 
products consigned to any person or body in Southern 
Rhodesia, or to any person or body for the purposes of 
any business carried on in or operated from Southern 
Rhodesia. 
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(f) Transfer by any person subject to the jurisdiction 
of the United States directly or indirectly to any person 
or body in Southern Rhodesia of any funds or other 
financial or economic resources. Payments exclusively for 
pensions, for strictly medical, humanitarian or educa- 
tional purposes, for the provision of news material or 
for foodstuffs required by special humanitarian circum- 
stances may be authorized. 

(g) Operation of any United States air carrier or air- 
craft owned or chartered by any person subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States or of United States 
registration (i) to or from Southern Rhodesia or (ii) in 
coordination with any airline company constituted or 
aircraft registered in Southern Rhodesia. 

Sec. 2. The functions and responsibilities for the en- 
forcement of the foregoing prohibitions, and of those 
prohibitions of Executive Order No. 11322 of January 5, 
1967 specified below, are delegated as follows: 

(a) To the Secretary of Commerce, the function and 
responsibility of enforcement relating to— 

(i) the exportation from the United States of com- 
modities and products other than those articles referred 
to in section 2(a) of Executive Order No. 11322 of 
January 5, 1967; and 

(ii) the carriage in vessels of any commodities or 
products the carriage of which is prohibited by section 1 
of this Order or by section 1 of Executive Order No. 
11322 of January 5, 1967. 

(b) To the Secretary of Transportation, the function 
and responsibility of enforcement relating to the operation 
of air carriers and aircraft and the carriage in aircraft 
of any commodities or products the carriage of which is 
prohibited by section | of this Order or by section 1 of 
Executive Order No. 11322 of January 5, 1967. 

(c) To the Secretary of the Treasury, the function 
and responsibility of enforcement to the extent not pre- 
viously delegated in section 2 of Executive Order No. 
11322 of January 5, 1967, and not delegated under 
subsections (a) and (b) of this section. 


Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary 
of Commerce, and the Secretary of Transportation shall 
exercise any authority which such officer may have apart 
from the United Nations Participation Act of 1945 or 
this Order so as to give full effect to this Order and 
Security Council Resolution No. 253. 

Sec. 4. (a) In carrying out their respective functions 
and responsibilities under this Order, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Secretary of Commerce, and the Secre- 
tary of Transportation shall consult with the Secretary 
of State. Each such Secretary shall consult, as appropri- 
ate, with other government agencies and private persons. 

(b) Each such Secretary shall issue such regulations, 
licenses or other authorizations as he considers necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this Order and Security 
Council Resolution No. 253. 
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Sec. 5. (a) The term “United States,” as used in this 
Order in a geographical sense, means all territory sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the United States. 


(b) The term “person” means an individual, partner- 
ship, association or other unincorporated body of indi- 
viduals, or corporation. 

Sec. 6. Executive Order No. 11322 of January 5, 1967, 
implementing United Nations Security Council Resolu- 
tion No. 232 of December 16, 1966, shall continue in 
effect as modified by sections 2, 3, and 4 of this Order. 


Lynvon B. JoHNSON 
The White House 
July 29, 1968 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 4:07 p.m., 
July 29, 1968] 


NOTE: Executive Order 11419 was not made public in the form 
of a White House press release. 


Protection for the Investor 


The President’s Remarks Upon Signing Three 
Securities Bills. July 29, 1968 


Chairman Cohen, Chairman Martin, Chairman Staggers, 
Members of the Congress, ladies and gentlemen: 


In the early 1930's, President Franklin Roosevelt and 
the 73d Congress began building a program of protection 
for the American investor. Some of us can recall the 
destructive manipulations and “fast buck” operations that 
led to those reforms of the thirties. Through the years, 
we have strengthened the investor’s protection. We have 
expanded our capital markets—making investment more 
attractive for more people. 

Today, in our flourishing economy, over 20 million 
Americans have a personal stake in our free enterprise 
system. They own directly more than $500 billion 
worth of shares in America’s industries, utilities, and 
corporations. 


The three bills that we will sign today enlarge the in- 
vestor’s protection by bringing old laws up to date, and 
looking ahead to the future. 

The first law deals with “take-over bids.” It will assure 
full and fair disclosure of the facts when an offer is made 
for stockholder shares. The shareholder will have all the 
information that he needs to choose wisely. 


The second measure will expand credit operations of 
capital markets by enlarging on an advance that we made 
4 years ago. In 1964, I signed legislation requiring full 
information on stocks sold over the counter. Disclosure 
has proved effective. Now we can permit the most market- 
able of those stocks to be sold by brokers and dealers on 
the margin, under Federal Reserve Board regulations, 
just like stocks traded on the exchanges. 
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The third measure—this is a three-in-one bill signing 
today—will permit the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission to make a thorough study of the impact of institu- 
tional investment on the stock market. This is a dramatic 
phenomenon. It requires very careful attention. I hope 
the study will help us to nip any problems in the bud— 
and to prevent any trouble before it starts. 

We all welcome these three new laws. They will move 
us further along the road to good investment protection. 

But 18 months ago—on February 16, 1967—I urged 
the Congress to take another step in the battle to help 
the small investor. I pointed to the explosive growth of 
mutual funds—from a $450 million fledgling industry in 
1940 when President Roosevelt first signed the Invest- 
ment Company Act to a mushrooming $45 billion giant 
today. 

And the funds are growing larger and larger as more 
millions of Americans—many of modest means—entrust 
their hard-earned savings to build a nest egg for their 


retirement days or to pay for the education of their 
children. 


The funds have helped Americans to share in the 
growing prosperity of our Nation. 

The average American has been complaining to Chair- 
man Cohen and Betty Furness. The small investor wants 
answers to some of these questions: 


—Why do the mutual funds eat up nearly 10 percent 
of every dollar invested for sales commissions instead 
of putting that money to work? 

—Why do they allow “front end loads” that make the 
investor forfeit half of the money he puts in, if he 
can’t afford to continue? 


Well, the Congress has the chance to answer some of 
those questions. 


The Senate last Friday passed the mutual fund reform 
bill. It wasn’t all we asked for. But it is a great improve- 
ment over the current situation. 


Now I hope the House will move ahead with impor- 
tant consumer measures in the days ahead. Millions of 

mutual fund investors, I believe, are looking to the 
~ Congress—and to us—for legislation in this field. And I 
genuinely hope that we will not disappoint them. 


Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 5:45 p.m. in the Fish Room at the 
White House. As enacted, the bills are as follows: 

S. 510, An Act providing for full disclosure of corporate equity 
ownership of securities under the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934—Public Law 90-439. 

S. 1299, An Act to amend the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934 to permit regulation of the amount of credit that may be 
extended and maintained with respect to securities that are not 
registered on a national securities exchange—Public Law 
90-437. 

S.J. Res. 160, Joint Resolution to amend the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934 to authorize an investigation of the effect on the 


securities markets of the operation of institutional investors— 
Public Law 90-438. 
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Veterans in Public Service 


The President’s Remarks at a Ceremony Inaugurating 
the New Program. July 30, 1968 


Mr. Driver, Mr. Graham, Members of Congress: 

Many times in this garden, I have come here to proudly 
decorate brave young men who have given unusual serv- 
ice to their country. 

I am not going to pin medals on these 10 young vet- 
erans here this morning. But I do pin upon them the 
pride and the hope of their country. 

They have done our country’s work, it is true, by 
serving in Vietnam. Now they have enlisted in the cause 
of their country here at home—the cause of America— 
as teachers in the slums of Philadelphia. They are the first 
to enroll in a new program that we call Veterans in 
Public Service. 

They bring battle-tested leadership, and a shining faith 
in America’s future to the ghetto classroom. They have 
won the hearts of their children by opening their eyes 
to the promise of America and by training their hands 
to reach it. 

Seventy thousand veterans are being mustered out each 
month in this country. These 70,000 men represent an 
immense national resource—the best of America. They 
are able and they are willing to work on the worst of the 
Nation’s problems—the things that concern us most. 

That is why I proposed to Congress the Veterans in 
Public Service Act of 1968. We very much want to con- 
vert our citizen-soldiers into citizen-public servants—into 
classroom teachers, into policemen, into firefighters, into 
health workers, and into trained conservationists. There 
is a great need for young people in all of these areas of 
public service in this country. 

There are substantial shortages in all of these areas. 

There is too much urgency in the problems of our 
cities. There are too many children that need leadership 
and need help that don’t get it. There is too much to be 
done right now in every city. 

So we have moved to try on an emergency basis to 
meet partially at least by example some of these challenges. 

So the Teacher Corps, under the brilliant leadership 
of Dick Graham, improvised this pioneer VIPS program. 
These veterans were placed alongside Teacher Corps in- 
terns in slum clearance classrooms during the day. At 
night, we helped them study for degrees and for teaching 
certificates at Temple University. Now we are going to 
try to build on this success. Today we are making a 
grant—a grant of $600,000—from the Office of Educa- 
tion. With that grant, we are establishing similar VIPS 
programs in perhaps six or eight more American cities 
for some 150 American veterans. 

So we will move—move little by little, that is true, 
move not near as fast or as far as we need to: 

—Because this year, one city and 10 veterans. 
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—wNext year, six to eight cities and 150 veterans, 

—And then, we hope, dozens of cities, thousands of 
veterans, and millions of children can be led by bright 
example to this thing we call a new life and a new 
hope. 

These first experiments are proving the case for the 
VIPS Act. I hope Congress will note their success and 
I hope that it will pass necessary and helpful legislation. 

Our times cali for the boldest thinking and the most 
creative actions. To solve the teacher shortage in the 
ghetto, to provide our cities and our rural centers with 
firemen, policemen, conservationists, and health workers, 
we must reach for the new and imaginative veterans in 
public service. 

The Teacher Corps, the amendments to the Teacher 
Corps legislation for volunteer teaching assistants—all 
of these are needed, all of these are examples of the fresh 
and far-sighted programs that could restore pride and 
quality to our schools, to our neighborhoods, and to all 
of our cities. 

So this morning, on a very modest, small scale, let 
these 10 young veterans from Philadelphia be an example 
for the rest of the Nation—be an example for all of our 
youth, all of our administrators in the executive branch, 
particularly an example for our legislators who we hope 
will give us the necessary tools—an example for all the 
hopeful and determined people in this country. 

We thank you for coming here. We commend you for 
what you have done. We have very high hopes of what 
you are going to do. But what you are going to do is just 
going to be a drop in the bucket compared to the example 
you will set. We hope that you will start a movement 
that will spread to every area of our land. 

What a great day it would be if we could take the 
cream of our manhood who have given training and 
attention, their muscle and their brain—and some of them 
their bodies—to preserving our freedom and return them 
to civilian life to apply these same talents to saving our 
young people, to improving our cities and to bettering 
our schools and to making better people of our youngsters. 

The time is short. The hour is late. We desper- 
ately need leadership for the policemen, firemen, the 
teachers, the recreational leaders in our ghettos, and our 
conservationists. 

I saw a ruling yesterday where they are cutting down 
a few trees that are left in some of the places—wiping 
them out. It is very difficult these days even to hire anyone 
that knows how to plant a tree, and almost impossible to 
get anyone to water one. 

So we hope that our veterans will hear about this pro- 
gram while they are in the service, will enlist in it and 
receive training before they leave it and will come out 
and help us move forward in these much needed fields. 

RayMonp CLEMENTS [a 12-year-old Philadelphia 
student, reading his letter]. “Dear Mr. President: 
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“T want to thank you for all the children at the Pratt- 


Arnold School for the Veterans and Teacher Corps 


people who helped us so much in our school. 

“Before in reading I had a very low mark and with Mr. 
Boston, Mrs. Manes and Mr. Bond teaching me, I got 
an A in reading. 

“Thank you for these people sent to help children like 
me. 

“Sincerely, 
“Raymond Clements” 

THE PreswentT. I will give you another A. It is a 
well-done job. 

Raymonp. Here is the apple for the teacher. 

THE Preswent. What is this? It is a mighty big apple. 

RayMonp. It is made out of clay. 

THE PRESIDENT. It is a clay apple, is it? 

RayMonp. Yes. 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, it is very nice. Thank you so 
much. I appreciate it. Is your teacher here? 

RayMonp. Yes. 

THE Preswent. Thank you so much. 

RayMmonpb. Here is the letter. 

THE PRESIDENT. I want to commend Mr. Driver and 
Mr. Graham, and Mr. Cohen particularly, for their ability 
to cooperate and coordinate and work together. 

I don’t think we ought to be satisfied until every one 
of the 70,000 men a month that are coming out here are 
familiarized with this program and given.a chance to 
prepare for it. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 12:45 p.m. in the Rose Garden at 
the White House. Present for the ceremony were the veterans who 
had served as teachers and two students from the trial program in 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The White House also released the following fact sheet: 

Announcement of a $600,000 grant to start a public school teach- 
ing career program for returning Vietnam war veterans was made 
today by the U.S. Office of Education. 

This is to be a pilot program in which 150 veterans of minority 
group background will take part. 

Recipient of the grant is the Research Council of the Great Cities 
Program for School Improvement. This is a nonprofit organization 
composed of the superintendents and boards of education of the 
Nation’s 16 largest cities. 

The initial project is expected to provide a model for a future 
national program. Legislation for the Veterans in Public Service 
(VIPS) program has been introduced in the Congress. 

The pilot program will take place in six cities chosen on the 
basis of their need for well-trained educational personnel in the 
inner-city schools, where there is an on-going Teacher Corps pro- 
gram and where there is a strong interest in developing a VIPS. 

The veterans in inner-city schools, preferably in areas where 
they had fomerly lived, will also be enrolled at a cooperating col- 
lege or university in a full-credit program. The program will, after 
2 years, equip them to take a job as an education technician or 
assistant teacher. It is hoped that such veterans will continue in a 
program leading to a teacher certification and a bachelor’s degree. 

The VIPS will function as an integral part of the Teacher Corps 
team for purposes of instruction and related services to be provided 
by Teacher Corps team leaders, university staff, and local school 
coordinators. The local school district will assure the necessary 
release time for VIPS to participate in the regular and summer 
training programs developed by the cooperating institutions. VIPS 
will be paid for their services in accordance with the established 
scale of the school system for para-professionals. 
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Fire Prevention Week, 1968 


Proclamation 3860. July 30, 1968 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 

Fire is the third largest cause of accidental death in 
America—and deaths from fire increased again last year. 

The cost of homes and businesses which went up in 
flames last year is estimated to exceed $2 billion. 

These tragic deaths and huge property losses consti- 
tute a shameful waste—which can and must be reduced. 

The Fire Research and Safety Act of 1968 was a first 
step toward better trained and better equipped firefighters 
and modern firefighting techniques. But while such legis- 
lation can provide the technical know-how which will 
help to reduce our fire losses, fires can be prevented only 
when each citizen actively cooperates and earnestly sup- 
ports the efforts of his community fire department. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Lynpon B. JoHNson, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby designate the 
week beginning October 6, 1968 as Fire Prevention Week. 

I urge all groups involved in fire safety activities, such 
as the National Fire Protection Association, and State and 
local governments to observe Fire Prevention Week and 
to motivate all citizens toward year-round fire preven- 
tion activity. 

I also direct the Federal Fire Council and all other 
Federal agencies to assist in this program so as to stop 
this shameful waste of lives and property caused by pre- 
ventable fires. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
this thirtieth day of July, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and sixty-eight, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the one hundred and 
ninety-third. 

Lynpon B. JoHNSON 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 1:43 p.m., 
Juiy 30, 1968] 


District of Columbia Air Pollution 
Control Act 


The President’s Remarks at the Signing Ceremony. 
July 30, 1968 


Secretary Cohen, Members of Congress, Mayor Washing- 
ton, distinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen: 


The smokestack that pours smoke into the air, once 
a welcome symbol of economic prosperity, has now been 
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transformed into a very grim reminder of the danger that 
all of us face from polluted air. 

The smog that clouds our major cities is a blot on our 
Nation’s ability to control its environment. Today we 
take a small step toward wiping that stain from the skies. 

The Air Quality Act of 1967 gives us the means to 
launch an all-out attack on air pollution. It recognized 
that air pollution was a problem that was not confined to 
geographic areas, and its solution required a partnership 
of Federal and local efforts. 


Today I will sign a bill that will greatly help the Dis- 
trict of Columbia deal with the problem and the threat of 
polluted air in this beloved city of ours that we call the 
National Capital. 


The District of Columbia Air Pollution Control Act 
authorizes the District of Columbia Council to set emis- 
sion and air quality standards and to prescribe regulations 
and to prescribe penalties to control air pollution. 


It also authorizes the Mayor to prepare a comprehen- 
sive program to administer the regulations of the Council 
and to join with our neighboring communities in a joint 
effort of air pollution contol and prevention. 


Not until today did the people of the Nation’s Capital 
have the protection of modern air pollution law. But a law 
alone as all of us know is not very much of a solution. 
Our modern civilization would collapse if we were to stop 
all the activities that contribute to air pollution. But I 
don’t think we need to take any such drastic measures. Be- 
cause air pollution can be reduced without disrupting the 
economy, and without stopping the forward progress of 
technology, and without depriving American citizens of 
any of the conveniences of modern life. 

As I once said to the Congress in a special message that 
we sent there on this subject: “Air pollution is the in- 
evitable consequence of neglect. It can be controlled— 
it can be controlled—when that neglect is no longer tol- 
erated.” So today we come here in an attempt to support 
the Congress in trying to do something about repairing 
that neglect. 

We hope that we will move a step closer to our national 
objective, a very worthy goal for all Americans—to cleanse 
the American skies. 


We are late in facing up to some of these problems. We 
are not at all comprehensive and not taking all the steps 
at once in doing so. 


But I remind each of you, as Mr. Churchill reminded 
that little temperance lady, “So little have we done, so 
much do we have yet to do.” 


NOTE: The President spoke at 5:35 p.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. As enacted, the bill (S. 1941) is Public Law 90-440. 
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Professional Photography Week 


Proclamation 3861. Dated July 30, 1968. 
Released July 31, 1968 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 

There is scarcely a single field of human endeavor 
which has not been influenced in some way by photog- 
raphy. In addition to its traditional role as a chronicle of 
family history and personal remembrance, photography: 

—documents and reports current events, at home and 
abroad, in war and peace. 

—assists scientists in such vital fields as astronomy, 
biology and physics, ocean exploration, and outer 
space. 

—serves commerce and industry in advertising and 
manufacturing. 

—contributes to the national security. 

—provides visual aids for general and _ specialized 
educational purposes. 

—aids law enforcement agencies by providing identi- 
fication and fingerprint photographs. 

More than 150,000 men and women are engaged as 
professional photographers in these various fields of en- 
deavor. To recognize their contributions to our culture 
and to our economy, the Congress has requested the 
President to issue a proclamation designating the week 
of August 4 through August 10, 1968, as Professional 
Photography Week. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, LyNpon B. JoHNsoN, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby designate the 
week of August 4 through August 10 as Professional 
Photography Week, and I call upon the people of the 
United States to observe that week with appropriate cere- 
monies and activities. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
this thirtieth day of July, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and sixty-eight, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and ninety- 
third. 

Lynpvon B. JoHNSON 


Office of the Federal 
July 31, 1968] 


[Filed with the Register, 2:57 p.m. 


Disaster Assistance to Costa Rica 


President Johnson’s Message to President Trejos 
Following the Eruption of a Volcano in Costa Rica. 
July 31, 1968 


Dear Mr. President: 


I was distressed to learn that a long dormant velcano 
has erupted in Costa Rica resulting in considerable loss 
of life, personal injury and material damage. 
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I am asking our Embassy to work with you on emer- 
gency relief measures. Please let us know how we can 
be of help. 

Sincerely, 
Lynpon B. JoHNSON 


Export Expansion Advisory Committee 


Statement by the President Upon Signing Executive 
Order Establishing the Committee. July 31, 1968 


Two weeks ago, I signed into law H.R. 16162, which 
will enable exporters, with the support of the Export- 
Import Bank, to offer more flexible credit arrangements 
in selling abroad. By making American goods more com- 
petitive in foreign markets, this new measure will help 
to expand our export trade and to move our balance of 
payments closer to equilibrium. 

To gain maximum benefit from the use of the new 
authority, I am today establishing an Export Expansion 
Advisory Committee to provide guidance to the Export- 
Import Bank with respect to the new financing facility. 
The Advisory Committee will review and make recom- 
mendations on individual export loans, guarantees and 
insurance transactions, as well as on broader policies, with 
a view to fostering our export trade and long-term com- 
mercial interests. 

I am asking the Secretary of Commerce to serve as 
Chairman of the Advisory Committee. I also am naming 
the Secretary of State, the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
the President and Chairman of the Export-Import Bank 
as the other members of the Advisory Committee. 

These officials will bring to bear on the use of the new 
facility the combined resources of our Government in the 
fields of commercial enterprise and foreign trade, and in 
international finance and foreign relations. 

The Advisory Committee will assure that the new facil- 
ity will be used to supplement and strengthen other gov- 
ernment and private export financing programs. 

The Advisory Committee will assist the Export-Import 
Bank in stimulating the interest of our business community 
in exporting and in attracting greater flows of private capi- 
tal to exports. 

The Committee will also aid the Export-Import Bank 
in identifying promising foreign markets and transactions 
which offer potential for expanding the export of Ameri- 
can goods. 

When I signed H.R. 16162, I said, “We must use this 
new authority with imagination, with a spirit of initiative, 
and with new administrative approaches and techniques.” 
To this end, I request that the Export Expansion Advisory 
Committee undertake with the Export-Import Bank, as 
rapidly as is practical, new plans, policies, and procedures 
to obtain maximum balance of payments benefits in the 
use of the new authority. 


NOTE: For the text of the Executive order, see the following item. 
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Export Expansion Advisory Committee 


Executive Order 11420. July 31, 1968 


ESTABLISHING THE Export ExPANSION ADVISORY 
CoMMITTEE 


Wuereas foreign trade is an essential and continuing 
element in sustaining the growth, strength, and prosperity 
of our economy, contributes to the improvement of our 
balance of payments, and fosters the long-term commercial 
interest of the United States; and 

Wuereas, on March 20, 1968, I requested the Con- 
gress to empower the Export-Import Bank of the United 
States to use up to $500,000,000 of its loan, guarantee, 
and insurance authority to finance a broadened program 
to sell American goods in foreign markets; and 

Wuereas the Congress has authorized the Bank to ex- 
tend loans, guarantees, and insurance which, in the judg- 
ment of the Board of Directors of the Bank, offer sufficient 
likelihood of repayment to justify the Bank’s support in 
order to actively foster the foreign trade and long-term 
commercial interest of the United States; and 

WuerE<As it is desirable and appropriate that guidance 
concerning the commercial interests and the balance of 
payments objectives of the United States be provided to 
the Board of Directors of the Bank in the use of such loan, 
guarantee, and insurance authority allocated to finance 
export expansion, and I have stated that I would establish 
an Export Expansion Advisory Committee to provide such 
guidance to the Board of Directors of the Bank: 

Now, THEREFORE, by virtue of the authority vested 
in me as President of the United States, it is ordered as 
follows: 

Section 1. Establishment of Advisory Committee. 
(a) There is hereby established the Export Expansion 
Advisory Committee (hereinafter referred to as “the 
Committee”). 

(b) The Committee shall be composed of the following 
members: the Secretary of Commerce, who shall be 
Chairman of the Committee, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Secretary of State, and the President and Chair- 
man of the Board of the Export-Import Bank of the 
United States. 

Sec. 2. Functions of the Committee. The Committee 
shall review and make recommendations concerning ap- 
plications and proposals for loans, guarantees, and insur- 
ance to be charged against allocations made to finance 
export expansion and shall provide guidance to the Board 
of Directors of the Bank concerning the use of such alloca- 
tions with the view to fostering the foreign trade and long- 
term commercial interest of the United States. 

Sec. 3. Construction. Nothing in this order shall be 
construed to abrogate, modify, or restrict any function 
vested by law in, or assigned pursuant to law to, any Fed- 
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eral agency or any officer thereof or to any Federal inter- 
agency council or committee. As used herein the term 
“any Federal agency” includes any executive department 
and any other executive agency. 
Lynpon B. JOHNSON 
The White House 
July 31, 1968 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 2:57 p.m., 
July 31, 1968] 


NOTE: For a statement by the President upon signing the Executive 
order, see the preceding item. 


Social and Economic Conditions 
of Negroes in the United States 


Statement by the President Following Presentation at 
His Cabinet Meeting of a Report on Recent Trends. 
July 31, 1968 , 


The latest data reveal once again the great social and 
economic gap between black and white Americans. But 
the data also show that there has been continuing prog- 
ress—in some cases dramatic progress—in narrowing that 
gap over the past few years. 

To me, the report issued today by the Census Bureau 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics gives a very important 
dual message about America. It is this: We can make 
social progress—and much progress remains to be made. 


This report refutes those who preach despair—for it 
shows clearly that our society is on the move and that black 
Americans are successfully gaining a better life for them- 
selves and their children. 


This report also refutes those who say “Negroes are 
moving ahead too fast.” Today, in the year 1968—more 
than a century after the Emancipation Proclamation— 
the average Negro family in America is earning only 59 
percent as much as the average white family. 

So the task of providing full opportunity still remains 
ahead of us. We can see from this report that our efforts 
in the recent past have not been in vain. I believe that my 
program currently before the Congress will help to con- 
tinue this progress for all Americans—both black and 
white. If passed, it will provide jobs and education, better 
health and aid to cities. 

The data in this report show that we have begun to 
build up momentum in solving the age-old problems of 
poverty and discrimination. For the sake of our country, 
we must move more swiftly still—to close the gap that 
divides Negro Americans from a life of achievement and 
security. 

NOTE: The report is entitled “Recent Trends in Social and Eco- 
nomic Conditions of Negroes in the United States,’ July 1968 


(BLS Report No. 347; Current Population Reports, Series P—23, 
No. 26; Government Printing Office, 29 pp.). 
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MONDAY, AUGUST 5, 1968 


Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and 


Control Act of 1968 


The President’s Remarks at the Signing Ceremony. 
July 31, 1968 


Mayor Washington, distinguished Members of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, ladies and gentlemen: 


It is very hard for us to think of two sadder words than 
juvenile delinquency. They speak of wasted youth and 
they speak of worried families. Too often they speak of 
reformatories that do not reform the child and do not 
resolve the problem. 

In 1966, 400,000 American boys and girls awaited trial 
behind bars. One of every six American boys will go to 
juvenile court before that boy is 18 years of age. About 
half of those arrested for major crimes of violence are now 
under 24 years of age. 

The bill that we will sign this morning promises a funda- 
mental reform of this tragedy. This bill is designed to pre- 
vent juvenile deliquency. 

—It is designed to save a youngster from committing 

his first offense. 


—It gives funds to States and to cities for youth pro- 
grams. 


—It helps local communities to train experts on how to 
combat juvenile crime. 
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—This bill will rehabilitate life and renew hope. 

—It offers funds for bold projects to help young law- 
breakers. 

—lIt will help build new facilities to help reclaim the 
delinquents, not just to punish the delinquents. 

—It assists police and other public agencies to come 
up with modern and compassionate answers to the 
stubborn problems of juvenile crime. 


But this law is just a beginning. Criminals are made and 
not born. They are made by slums, they are made by bad 
schools, by bad health, by idleness, and by despair. 

And until we get around to curing those ills, we cannot 
cure crime and we cannot stop violence. 

Anyone who promises a cheaper solution promises a 
fake and a false solution. We want to guarantee every 
young American a life of fulfillment, not violence. 

The intelligence and the moral energy of young Ameri- 
cans are greater forces today than ever before. They must 
be a force for good and not evil, for constructive and not 
destructive ends. 

This is the end of this bill. It serves the urgent aims and 
the highest hopes of all of our youth and all of our people. 

I am very proud that some of the outstanding leaders 
of the Congress, in the Senate and in the House, have 
given years of dedicated effort to helping bring about this 
measure today that I am so proud to affix my name to. 

Thank you very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 1:43 p.m. in the Fish Room at the 


White House. As enacted, the bill (H.R. 12120) is Public Law 
90-445. 





THE PRESIDENT’S NEWS CONFERENCE OF 
JULY 31, 1968 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT ON STEEL Price INCREASES 


THe Presiwent: The Bethlehem Steel Company this morning 
announced an across-the-board increase of almost 5 percent in steel 
mill products. If this action were followed by the rest of the steel industry, 
it would have dire economic consequences for our Nation: 


—resulting in a price increase exceeding one-half billion dollars 
to the American consumer, 

—setting back the efforts of all Americans to reverse the current 
inflationary trend and get back on the road to price stability, 

—creating pressures for price increases across the whole range of 
products made out of steel, 

—eroding our whole world competitive position and jeopardizing 
our balance of payments, and 

—aggravating the steel industry’s own problems in meeting com- 
petition from foreign producers and substitute materials. 


Steel prices have been moving gradually upward on a selective basis. 
A general price increase has been wisely avoided. I stated last May, and 
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I quote, “The relative stability of steel prices has been one of the key 
favorable factors in our recent price record, and it must be preserved.” 

The steel companies and the union reached a collective bargaining 
agreement yesterday. The terms of their settlement are high. That settle- 
ment will result in some increases in steel costs, but the announced Bethle- 
hem price increase far exceeds any reasonable calculation of the cost of 
the wage settlement. 


Steel is the Nation’s basic industrial product and the industry’s pric- 
ing decisions affect our entire economy. Inflation in steel is inflation for 
the Nation. American consumers are now threatened by a price increase 
that will take $600 million a year directly out of their pockets and pocket- 
books and at the very time they are paying increased taxes as their con- 
tribution to the urgent task of restoring price stability. 


According to the ticker this afternoon, Bethlehem Steel Company, 
with sales buoyed with second quarter hedged buying against a strike that 
never came, today reported net profits of $93,400,000 for the first half 
of 1968, a 41 percent increase over last year’s first half. 


The Bethlehem price increase is unreasonable and just should not 
be permitted to stand. The public interest must be recognized by the 
entire steel industry in its price decisions at this critical time. 


I spoke on this general subject to the Business Council, as some of 
you may remember, that met at Hot Springs back on May 11, 1968. I 
believe at the ranch on July 23, 1968, I had another statement to make 
on it for your reference. 

The Cabinet Committee on Price Stability made reference to it in 
a release to you in July of 1968. 


Those statements are available to you through the Press Office if 
you care to take them. 


STATEMENT ON RESERVATION OF FUNDS FOR IMPACTED ScHOOL AID 


I have one additional statement that I would like to make and then 
I will be glad to have your questions on these or any other subjects. 


We are reserving the $91 million for impacted school aid that the 
Congress added to the second 1968 supplemental bill over and above 
our budget. These funds are in addition to those requested by the admin- 
istration and they will add to 1969 budget expenditures. 


Both the House and Senate have also added another $110 million 
to the fiscal 1969 request for impacted school aid. 


Therefore, these two items will add $200 million to the 1969 budget 
over and above that requested. Faced with the requirement in the law 
to cut expenditures in the budget by $6 billion in fiscal 1969, I do not 


believe that it is good public policy to add another $200 million to that 
budget. 


In other words, the Congress in one breath says you must cut $6 
billion from your budget as you send it to Congress and while doing that 
we add another $200 million over and above that budget. That would 
make $6 billion 200 million we would have to cut out. 


We know that the anticipated relief expenditures of the public 
welfare, public assistance expenditure because of the action taken by 
the Ways and Means Committee by postponing for a year the legislation 
in that regard will cost us probably $125 million more. 
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We know that the Supreme Court ruling and the “man-in-the- 
house” ruling will probably cost another $75 million, making an addi- 
tional $200 million over and above my request. 

Because of the extra good weather and the bountiful harvest in 
wheat and other commodities, no human can guess, but we are antici- 
pating the possibility that extra funds will be required for additional 
payments. It is not unlikely that we would have to cut $6 billion or 
close to $7 billion from the budget I proposed. 

Therefore, I do not believe that we should add to that budget now 
in any way, where it can be avoided. There are 4,300 school districts 
involved in this matter, but there are 138 school districts which receive 
a substantial amount of their revenue from this source. These are school 
districts in which there are a large number of “A” students. An “A” 
student is the student whose parents work or live in a Government instal- 
lation and, therefore, do not contribute to the local taxes. 

Of the $91 million, only $22 million would go for “A” student en- 
titlements ; that is, where the parents live and work in Government instal- 
lations and do not contribute to local taxes. 

Out of the $201 million for fiscal °68 and °69, approximately 25 
percent, I am informed, would go to “A” students. I would agree to the 
payment for the full entitlement for “A” students in fiscal 1968 and 1969 
if Congress had decided in its wisdom that that was essential. 

This would add less than $50 million instead of the $200 million 
to the budget. I would hope this would relieve the real hardship cases. 
It is always difficult to reserve any money that has been appropriated. 

I believe that the decision of the Congress to reduce $6 billion, and 
the decision in the Congress and the “man-in-the-house” decision of the 
Court adding a couple of hundred million more on public assistance, and 
then the problem of $200 million here on education, and then the prob- 
lem of $300 million, or $400 million, maybe, on extra agricultural pay- 
ments, would get you up to $700 million or $800 million plus the $6 
billion. 

We are going to have to make those reduction adjustments. I think 
we should make the announcements now and inform the interested 
parties. 

I will be glad to take any questions that you may have. Mr. Boyd? 








QUESTIONS done, or will be done during the day. I have not checked 


it since I came back from lunch. 
ADMINISTRATION CONTACT WITH STEEL OFFICIALS 


4 . . . . Ad Aa Tr N 
Q. Mr. President, have you or administration officials ae Se Se veerone 


been in direct contact with Bethlehem Steel officials con- 
cerning your concern over the price increase? 

THE Presivent. We met with the Cabinet Price Sta- 
bility Committee this morning. They met and reviewed 
this very carefully and thoroughly. They made their rec- 
ommendations to me in the form of a statement, most of 
which is incorporated in my statement. 

During the lunch hour, about 3:30 or 4 o'clock, I met 
with the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Fowler, and my 


Q. Mr. President, I would like to ask a question about 
the Vietnam situation. 

At the time of the enunciation of the so-called San 
Antonio formula, as I understand it, I believe that you 
said that the United States, in order to get the talks started, 
was willing to assume that while the discussions take place, 
the Communists would not take advantage of a halt to 
the bombing. 


staff assistant, Mr. Califano. We explored the matter 
rather fully for perhaps an hour. 

I asked various members of the Cabinet to notify in- 
terested parties. I assume that has been done, or is being 


Since that time, specifically in the Honolulu Confer- 
ence, President Thieu and yesterday Secretary of State 
Rusk, seemed to have changed the administration’s posi- 
tion to one of requiring some kind of formal commitment 
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by the Communists before we would agree to a halt to the 
bombing. Is there a change, indeed, in our position? 

THE Present. Mr. Pierpoint, I would think the key 
word in your question is “seem.” It does not seem that way 
to President Thieu. It does not seem that way to Secretary 
Rusk. As Mr. Christian informed you yesterday, it does 
not seem that way to the President. 

We have no information it seems that way to North 
Vietnam. I don’t know how else to get at it. You no doubt 
are aware that they have rejected the San Antonio for- 
mula. Since then—in the March 31 speech—we have 
made additional proposals which brought us to the con- 
ference table in Paris. Those negotiations are now going 
on there. 

There has been no change. Nothing Secretary Rusk 
said yesterday changes our position. The facts are very 
clear to those who have the information on them. The 
number of North Vietnamese soldiers now entering South 
Vietnam at the end of the Ho Chi Minh trail is now greater 
than at any other time in this war. 

We estimated that 30,000 or more North Vietnamese 
soldiers entered South Vietnam in July. 

We estimate that even more, Mr. Pierpoint, will come 
in August, 

I have an unclassified portion of a report today that 
gives some insight into what our men, fighting for our 
freedom there, are confronted with. 

“North Vietnam’s efforts to expand and diversify its 
military and logistic capabilities continue unabated.” 

These are not assuming things. These are facts. 

“All indicators of traffic movement are at high levels 
with observed water traffic activity reaching record levels. 

“Flight activity south of the 20th parallel has increased 
during recent weeks and days. More than 1,200 small 
water craft were sighted south of the 19th parallel—four 
times the weekly average observed since April of 1968. 

“Truck sightings were 25 percent above the weekly 
average since April 1. Pilot reports of trucks destroyed— 
40 percent above the average; although rear service traffic 
has decreased somewhat, the total traffic for the month of 
July will probably be three times greater than that de- 
tected during the month of March.” 

To give you an illustration, the week of 15-21 July, we 
sighted 947 trucks as compared to the weekly average of 
717 in April. That gives you some insight into what we can 
assume and what we know. 

In March, the short-term tons per day, traffic was 107 
tons. In April it was 215. In May it was 238. In June it 
was 274. In the first 19 days of July, it was 320. 

In North Vietnam itself, the movement of troops and 
war material south appears to be down from the alltime 
high of recent months but is more than twice as high as 
the 1967 average. 


Our bombing activity in very restricted areas that we 
placed upon it on March 31 results in our damaging many 
of these trucks that are headed south on the infiltration 
routes. 
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That means to all of you that many of the enemy sol- 
diers that are being sent south never have a chance to shoot 
an American soldier. They don’t get there. It means a 
great deal of ammunition that is carried in those trucks 
is not available to them to unload on your boys there. 

It means that many of the bullets and the rockets and 
the shells being sent south are destroyed and never get 
fired. 

We have every reason to believe in a cable this morning 
from our commanders which indicates that the enemy is 
preparing a massive attack on our forces and those of our 
allies. 

That is the lesson that we draw from infiltration that 
is taking place. That is what the captured prisoners tell 
us, that their plans are and their orders are and their 
instructions are. 

That is what we learned from the documents that we 
take from those prisoners when they give dates, times, and 
places. That is the apparent purpose of the huge arms 
caches that we have discovered and that we are daily 
destroying. That is what we are told from other forms of 
various secret intelligence that we have. 

That is the unanimous judgment of your best military 
leaders in that area. 

That is the assessment of our allies with whom we have 
just conferred. 

I met with Secretary Bundy last night at some length 
after he had paid visits to some of our allies. 

There is therefore evidence that a massive enemy effort 
is underway to reequip—the President has this evidence 
where he can see it—and to retrain for massive attacks 
upon South Vietnam and particularly on certain specified 
major Cities. 

We were hopeful on March 31 and we are still hopeful 
that the substantial act of restraint against the enemy that 
we took would be matched by some similar acts of restraint 
on their part. 

But the regroupings and rebuilding of thousands of men 
and deployment grounds a few miles from Saigon, the 
launching of 100-odd rockets on Danang the other day, 
just last week, the activity that we encounter and that we 
observe makes us discouraged and we would hope that 
the enemy offensive which seems imminent could be 
aborted. 

I cannot ignore this evidence. I cannot order the cessa- 
tion of further unilateral acts of bombing of the infiltration 
routes—that are headed toward our men—which are 
crowded today with men and war materials that the enemy 
needs. I cannot just step aside and leave our men in the 
lurch. 


Everyone, I think, is clear on one thing: We are pre- 
pared to halt the bombing when we feel confident that 
the halt in the bombing will not lead to the loss of heavy 
American and allied casualties. More than that I cannot 
do, and more than that you should not have me do. 
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FURTHER QUESTIONS ON STEEL PRICES 


Q. Mr. President, I wonder if I could go back to the steel 
statement for just a moment? 


THE PRESIDENT. Certainly. 


Q. You seem to be asking for a voluntary rollback on the 
part of Bethlehem Steel in their price increase. Are there 
any instruments you have that could compel them, because 
of the nature of this, to roll back the prices? 


THe Preswent. Mr. Davis, we are, of course, very 
hopeful that the other steel companies will not join this 
parade. We urge them and reason with them and counsel 
with them and plead with them not to do so. 


If they do not do so, we hope the competitive factors 
would, as they have in the past, bring about a readjust- 
ment on the action that the Bethlehem Company has 
taken. 

Q. Mr. President, in your opening statement, sir, you 
mentioned only Bethlehem Steel. I believe that U.S. Steel 
has also taken an increase which is higher in percentage, 
although more limited in scope. Do you mean to include 
them in your comments about Bethlehem Steel also, sir? 


Tue PresipENT. We were not talking about the selec- 
tive increases that individual companies have made grad- 
ually upward. We were talking about the general price 
increase across the board of almost 5 percent in the steel 
mill products, 

We naturally hope that all prices can be carefully 
studied, and any unnecessary and absolutely unesssential 
increases can be avoided, because it is of just as much in- 
terest to the companies involved in maintaining their 
world competitive position and trying to reverse the in- 
flationary trend as it is yours and mine. 

The ones that are particularly disturbing are the general 
price increases such as Bethlehem made. Our people—the 
Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Smith; the Secretary of De- 
fense; the Secretary of the Treasury; and the Secretary of 
Labor are all very concerned about this particular action. 


THE NATIONAL LIBERATION FRONT IN VIETNAM 


Q. Mr. President, in your judgment, do you think the 
National Liberation Front could ever be taken in as a 
group, into the political process of life in South Vietnam? 


Tue Presiwent. We have covered this time and time 
again. I have asked Mr. Christian to give you all my 
statements on that question, 

We have said that the National Liberation Front is a 
pure Communist front. The evidence indicates that, al- 
though there is great effort in the Front to conceal their 
real purpose and identity. 

We have said that Hanoi would find no difficulty in 
getting their views, as they do all the time, and have them 
reflected in any discussions or any exchanges. They would 
have no difficulty in making their position known in 
conference. 
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POSSIBLE ACTION IN THE STEEL SITUATION 


Q. Mr. President, in 1962, during the steel crisis of that 
year, there was some talk or discussion of the possibility 
of cutting off defense orders to the steel companies that 
had raised prices. Do you envisage any necessity for that 
at this time in the case of Bethlehem? 

Tue Present. I haven’t studied the 1962 action. I 
wasn’t heavily involved in that. We have gone no further 
than what we thought would be a wise and prudent 
course that is envisaged in this statement today. 

We will be talking to the companies and hoping that 
they will see the national interest involved here and the 
problem that confronts the Nation in this critical period. 
We will try to do the best and hope that that appeal will 
be considered and that to the extent that they can, they 
will comply with it. 


THE PARIS PEACE TALKS 


Q. Mr. President, there have been reports that the 
Paris peace talks are in danger of breaking down. Do you 
feel that that is a possibility and if this attack that you ex- 
pect does materialize in South Vietnam, would that have 
any bearing on the peace talks? 

THE PRESIDENT. We continue to hope for the best in 
the peace talks. So many of our people have encouraged 
me to believe that if we would take some act of deescala- 
tion, that we might meet with a response from the other 
side. 

I have taken that action. I want to give them all the time 
necessary to consider it and talk to their allies about it. 


There is always the chance that we will have to act 
promptly on additional military measures if the enemy puts 
our men in danger. We are not invading North Vietnam. 
We have exercised great restraint by removing from the 
limits of attack 90 percent of their population and almost 
80 percent of their area. 


We are hoping that that will be recognized—and, in 
fact, acted upon by them. I cannot anticipate the full ex- 
tent of all of their actions—amilitary and diplomatic—but 
if a major offensive does occur, our commanders believe 
that we are in a position to deal with it and they will be 
prepared to do so. 


ASSESSMENT OF MISSILE DISARMAMENT TALKS 


Q. Mr. President, can you give us any assessment of the 
missile disarmament talks; how close they seem to be? 
Are you encouraged at this point? 

Tue PresipENT. We have exchanged views a number 
of times over recent years about the importance of those 
talks. The first month of the first year that I was in the 
Presidency, I expressed myself rather fully concerning such 
matters as nonproliferation and offensive and defensive 
weapons, disarmament, and so forth. 

We have been quite hopeful—at least I have been— 
that we could bring a satisfactory conclusion to the non- 
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proliferation treaty, certainly, during this term—this 
administration. 


We also wanted very much to have talks at some level 
to start on offensive and defensive weapons. We went into 
that in considerable detail at Glassboro—periodically and 
often since—often and very recently. 

We believe, on the basis of the information we have, 
barring any unforeseen emergency or development, that in 
a matter of a reasonably short time we should be able to 
have an agreement on the place and the dates to start 
and plan for those talks. 

I know of nothing that I have dealt with in my almost 
5 years as President that I believe to be as important as— 
there is nothing I am determined to succeed on as much as 
this, if it is at all possible. I cannot speak for the other side. 
But our side is ready, willing, and waiting. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA POLICE 


Q. Mr. President, here in the District the Black United 
Front is demanding community control of the police pre- 
cincts and the Democratic chairman has called for the res- 
ignation of Police Chief Layton and appointment of a 
Negro in his place. What is your attitude toward such 
demands? 

THE PRESENT. I am not informed on the demands. I 
regard Chief Layton very highly. I think that we deal a 
great deal of unnecessary abuse upon the people who pro- 
tect our homes and our lives. That frequently happens in 
the case of the criticism—some of it unjustified—that we 
apply to our public officials, particularly our police 
officials. 

We all make mistakes. We all err at times. In retrospect, 
we can improve on what we have done. But I think our 
police should be supported when they are right. I know of 
no justification for the removal of Chief Layton. It is not 
up to the President to select him or to remove him. When 
he was selected, I had hoped that the Commissioners could 
review all of the men available to the Nation and select the 
most outstanding Chief for the assignment in the District. I 
indicated that to the Commissioners. 

The Commissioners acted, though, before they notified 
me. Chief Layton was selected without my knowledge or 
without any evaluation here. That was proper that that 
be done, although I had hoped that we could concentrate 
on a thorough search of the Nation and get the best. I 
think they felt they did. I am not in possession of any facts 
that would indicate that the demands that you have re- 
ferred to—which I have not studied—are justified. 





SUPREME COURT APPOINTMENTS 


Q. Mr. President, I wonder if I could ask you to com- 
ment on the situation regarding your appointments to the 
Supreme Court, Abe Fortas and Homer Thornberry. 

Are you discouraged with the proceedings in the Senate 
and the treatment that has been accorded Mr. Fortas so 
far by the Senate Judiciary Committee? 
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Tue Presipent. Mr. Davis, I don’t know that I can 
improve the situation by any comments that I would 
make. I certainly don’t want to inflame it any. The first 
knowledge that I had that the Chief Justice, who was 
appointed when he was Republican Governor of Cali- 
fornia by President Eisenhower, desired to retire was 
when he asked for an appointment and came in and told 
me he desired to retire. I asked him to reconsider. 

I tried to prevail upon him as earnestly as I could and 
as persuasively as I could to continue because I thought 
he was in good health and he said he was. 

I did not have in mind any person to appoint as his suc- 
cessor in the last days of the Senate which I thought then 
would be going home early. We discussed it at some 
length, but he was very firm. 

I expressed the hope that he would think it over and 
he told me no, that he would be sending me a letter later 
that day; that there would be two letters, a letter of resig- 
nation at my pleasure, and the other, the detailed reasons 
for his resignation. 

Those letters came in and I still hoped that he would 
give some thought to it and reconsider it. I respectfully 
submitted the letters to the legal authorities in the Depart- 
ment of Justice who handle appointment matters and 
check those things. 


I asked for a list of possible successors. We had many, 
many conferences for days, even after it had leaked out 
and some of you were asking questions about when the 
resignation would be announced and accepted. 

Extended discussion took place between the President 
and his advisers in the Department of Justice and some of 
the other members of the Cabinet. I believe that we all 
hoped that the Chief Justice would stay, but since he 
would not stay, it was discussed whether the President 
should put a new man on the Court or promote a man 
from the Court to that position. 

After I heard the various viewpoints, I concluded that 
we should promote someone from within the Court. We 
looked over the various members of the Court. A list was 
made up. The first name on that list submitted to me was 
the man I nominated as Chief Justice. His name was sub- 
mitted to the Bar Association and they were asked to 
examine it and comment on it and give us their reaction. 


They arranged for some kind of a consultation with, 
I am told, some 10 or 12 outstanding lawyers from the 
American Bar Association from different regions covering 
the entire United States. 


We waited for that consultation. Following that, the 
Attorney General informed me that the man who was at 
the head of the list submitted to me had been found by 
all the American Bar Association members in all regions 
of the country to be, I believed he said, “highly qualified.” 
You can read the language. 

We then looked at the California Circuit and Texas 
Circuit because of the vacancy left by Justice Clark and 
because of the vacancy left by Justice Warren. 
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We looked at the experience. The Fifth Circuit (Texas) 
was a busy circuit. The California Circuit was also a busy 
circuit. I do not know a great many lawyers personally in 
either circuit. I considered several, though, on both cir- 
cuits, as did the Attorney General. 

I talked to several Members of the Senate about these 
men, including the leaders of various groups, Democratic 
groups, Republican groups, and other groups, young 
groups and older groups, and I submitted several names 
to them that I had under consideration for the Court 
posts. 

After talking to them, I concluded that, in the words of 
Mr. Christopher, “It is a very rare thing to find a man 
with the unusual qualifications of our Associate Justice, 
Justice Thornberry.” He had been a law enforcement 
officer for several years. He had been a mayor pro tem of 
a city for several years. He had been a member of a State 
legislature for several years. He had been a prosecut- 
ing attorney trying cases every day in the courtroom for 
some time. He had been a Member of Congress for 15 
years. He is the only man now on the Court, if he is con- 
firmed, to have ever served both on the trial court and the 
appellate court. 

The members of the American Bar Association and the 
Senate had repeatedly recommended, I believe, that we 
promote judges to the Supreme Court from the appellate 
courts or the district trial courts. In this case, Judge Thorn- 
berry had served at both the city hall level, the State level, 
and the congressional level. There is only one other man 
now on the Court who has had legislative experience, 
and that is Justice Black. 

After talking to the leaders of Congress, I submitted 
Judge Thornberry’s name to the American Bar Associa- 
tion committee for the United States Supreme Court ap- 
pointments. They had consultation on Justice Thornberry 
and representatives of the 12 regions all over the country 
found him “highly qualified.” 

I did not anticipate that there would be any opposition 
because both of these men had been confirmed twice 
previously by the Senate, Justice Fortas, as Under Secre- 
tary of the Interior Department, and as Associate Justice 
just 2 or 3 years before, and Judge Thornberry as a dis- 
trict trial court judge and as a circuit court judge. 

But while we were getting these clearances, there was a 
statement made by a group of Republican Senators who 
said that no appointment should be made because of this 
being an election year. 

I analyzed that and asked for comment on that state- 
ment. I don’t believe that many Senators felt that the 
President should refuse to send two names to the Senate 
for action on two Supreme Court appointments for 6 or 
7 months or that I should play that I was not President for 
that period. 

As a matter of fact, just a few days before some of the 
Senators who have since objected were recommending 
that I appoint their own judges and some are recommend- 
ing that I appoint them now and we will be sending some 
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of their judges up as soon as the American Bar Association 
gives clearance. 

So, it is a matter for the Senate. I have no doubt that 
these two men, both of whom have been promoted from 
the bench, are qualified. I have no doubt but what a very 
substantial majority in the Senate believes them to be 
qualified. 

Some men who said they will vote against them believe 
they are qualified and said they would vote for them next 
January if another President named them. 

What the Senate decides is a matter for them. I have 
made my decision and promoted two good men. 

Robert Pierpoint (CBS). Thank you. 

NOTE: President Johnson’s one hundred and twenty-ninth news 
conference was held in the Cabinet Room at the White House at 
4:43 p.m. on Wednesday, July 31, 1968. 


As printed above, this item follows the text released by the 
White House. 


Federal Power Commission 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
John A. Carver, Jr., for Reappointment. 
July 31, 1968 


President Johnson today announced his intention to 
nominate John A. Carver, Jr., of Boise, Idaho, for reap- 
pointment to the Federal Power Commission. If confirmed 
by the Senate, Mr. Carver’s term would expire June 22, 
1973. Mr. Carver was first appointed to the Federal 
Power Commission in 1966. 

Mr. Carver was born April 24, 1918, in Preston, Idaho, 
and attended Brigham Young University, where he re- 
ceived the A.B. degree in 1939. In 1947, Mr. Carver was 
awarded the LL.B. degree by Georgetown University. 

Mr. Carver began government service in 1936 as a 
messenger with the Senate Investigating Committee on 
Railroad Financing, and later served as a clerk with the 
U.S. Civil Service Commission and the National Roster 
of Scientific and Specialized Personnel, in the Executive 
Office of the President. From 1941-43, Mr. Carver was 
employed by the War Department in Washington, D.C., 
Utah, Maryland, and New York City. From 1943-46 he 
served with the Army Air Corps as a commissioned officer. 

From 1947-57 Mr. Carver engaged in the private 
practice of law in Boise, idaho, and was an assistant at- 
torney general of the State of Idaho from 1947-55. From 
1957-61 Mr. Carver was administrative assistant to U.S. 
Senator Frank Church. 

In 1961 Mr. Carver was appointed by President Ken- 
nedy as an Assistant Secretary of the Interior, and he 
served in this capacity until 1964, when he was elevated 
to Under Secretary of the Department. He remained 
Under Secretary until 1966, when he was named to his 
present post. 

Mr. Carver, a Democrat, is married and has three 
children. He resides with his family in Arlington, Virginia. 
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HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT ACT 
OF 1968 


The President’s Remarks Upon Signing the Bill IntoLaw. August 1, 1968 


Secretary Weaver, Mr. Vice President, Senator Sparkman, Congressman 
Patton, distinguished Members of the Congress, ladies and gentlemen: 


I am sure that all of you good people out here on this delightful 
sunny day are going to be glad that we have taken action to provide roofs 
over your heads a little later on. 


We come together today in ceremony—and in challenge. 


The dreams and the hard work of many men and women have 
finally brought us here today. 


It has been long in coming. The journey began more than three 
decades ago—with President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s conviction that a 
compassionate and far-sighted government cannot ignore the plight of 
the ill-housed or the ill-fed or the ill-clothed. 


Many milestones have marked our progress: 


—First, there were the public housing experiments of the 1930's 
and 1940's, led by that great adventurer, Nathan Strauss, in the 
Roosevelt Administration. I remember back in 1938 when we 
met on a similar occasion with not quite so many approving citi- 
zens in our midst to sign the Wagner Housing Act of 1938. I 
remember us launching the first low-rent housing project under 


that act in a section of the country that sometimes you read 
about. 


—Then, there was the beginning of a large-scale urban renewal 
in 1950. 


—Then came the quickening strides of the last few years. We gave 
the cities, finally, after a long, bitter, difficult struggle, a voice 
at the Cabinet table—a century after they had really become 
an integral part of American life. We broke through the neglect 
of decades with our bold model cities and rent supplement 
program. 


Now, today, all those paths converge. Today, we are going to put 
on the books of American law what I genuinely believe is the most far- 


sighted, the most comprehensive, the most massive housing program in 
all American history. 


We cannot underwrite what can happen in the future. We already 
know how we have neglected matters in the past. But I think that this 
legislation can be the Magna Carta to liberate our cities. It is vast in scope 
and vast in promise. With it we now have new means to win new rights 
for every American in every city and on every country road. That new 
right is the fundamental and the very precious American right to a roof 
over your head—a decent home. 


I had it vividly impressed upon me more than 35 years ago that the 
thing every woman in this world wanted, the thing that was right at the 
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top of her priority list, was a home. I think it is something that every man 
and child in America ought to want—a home. 


Now, for the first time, the Congress and the Executive are joining 
in a commitment here today to eliminate substandard housing in America 
and build homes for families. 


Let me cite a specific or two, if I may. Over the 10 years of this pro- 
gram, the production rate of federally subsidized housing will be ten 
times higher than it has been in the last decade. 


The bill opens the way for the construction of entire new communi- 
ties, reducing the congestion of the crowded cities. 

All of this would be cause for celebration enough, but the bill does a 
great deal more. 


—For thousands of poor families, the dream of home ownership 
can be fulfilled. 

—For the businessman and the resident of the inner city the vital 
flow of property insurance will be assured. 

—For thousands who live in slums and barrios, life will be trans- 
formed through the model neighborhoods, through the model 
cities program, through rent supplements, through revitalized 
urban renewal. 

—An American family of four, with two children, who have an 
income of only $4,500 per year, if that family wants to make 
use of home ownership under this act, is able to get a $14,000 

home. The family would pay $99 a month plus normal mainte- 

nance, with a $200 down payment. The Government would 
help supplement that so that man and his family could become 
homeowners. 


—If that family wanted to take advantage of the new rental pro- 





gram it could get a two-bedroom apartment and pay $94 a 
month rent and the Government would supplement the rest. 


—A family of six with four children having an annual income of 
$5,500 a year can buy a home costing $17,300. They would 
pay $112 a month, plus normal maintenance, with a $200 down 

payment. The Government would help with the rest. 

—An elderly couple with an income of $375 per month could rent 
an apartment under this new bill and pay $77 a month. The 
Government would make up the rest. 


You know and I know that never before in all of our lifetime has the 
American Congress been far-sighted enough and has the American ad- 

ministration joined with it to provide as much housing at such modest 
cost as we are doing in this bill today. 

We know that a city is not of brick alone. We know that a home is 
more than a shelter. Through dozens of other programs we are trying to 
work to improve the quality of man’s life and to better humanity. 

But the center of our effort is here—the center of man’s life—the 
place we call our home. 


We do the work of history here today. I believe that history will mark 
this first day of August 1968 as the day and the time and the moment when 
far-sighted people turned the clock ahead, setting the hands of progress 
to the tempo of man’s racing needs. 
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Those needs are being partially met. I am proud to come here to this 
new home, with this new Cabinet office under this new leader to sign 
more than just a piece of parchment. This law is not stone. It is the rock of 
our commitment—the commitment of both parties in America—the com- 
mitment of all good Americans to raise up a new America in this country 
and to make this possible for a man who is willing to work and try and 
save to own his own home—every one of us. 


On this rock, every man may stand in the certainty that his home 
will be his joy, a place where he and his wife and his children can live 
in pride and in safety and in pleasure and in dignity. 


When we assure that, we will assure the continuance of our leader- 
ship in the world and we will insure the continuance of the greatest 
Government that man has ever devised. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:34 a.m. in the Plaza of the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development in Washington, D.C. As printed above, this item follows the 











text of the White House press release. 


As enacted, the bill (S. 3497) is Public Law 90-448. 





Report on the Paris Peace Talks 


White House Statement Following a Report to the 
President by William J. Jorden of the United States 
Delegation. August 1, 1968 


The President met for a half hour this morning with 
William J. Jorden, member of the U.S. delegation at the 
peace negotiations in Paris. 

Mr. Jorden reviewed for the President the current state 
of the Paris talks, including the various constructive pro- 
posals that have been made by the U.S. delegation to 
move the conversations in the direction of a resolution of 
the Vietnam war. He also described the consistent refusal 
of the North Vietnamese delegation to enter into serious 
discussion of any proposals, except their demand that all 
bombing of the North be ended. 

The President expressed his earnest desire for an early 
and honorable end to the fighting. He told Mr. Jorden 
that the world had called upon the United States to exer- 
cise restraint in Vietnam. In response, he had taken a 
major and unilateral step toward peace on March 31 by 
ending the bombing of military targets in nearly 80 per- 
cent of North Vietnam, an area where about 90 percent 
of the people of the North live. The President now hoped 
that the world would call on North Vietnam to show simi- 
lar restraint. He regretted that such restraint had not yet 
been undertaken. 

The President expressed his sincere hope that the North 
Vietnamese representatives in Paris would soon join with 
the American delegation in serious consideration of mean- 
ingful measures to bring the fighting in Vietnam to an end. 


Steel Price Increases 


Letter from the President to the Speaker of the House 
and the Majority Leader of the Senate. 
August 1, 1968 


As you know, two of the Nation’s largest steel producers 
have announced general price increases of about five 
percent. This represents the lafgest single price increase in 
the steel industry since 1958. My economic advisers con- 
sider it the largest inflationary price increase for the na- 
tion in this decade. 

I believe it is my duty to inform the Congress of the 
dire consequences which would result if these increases 
are allowed to stand. 

The first is a clear and immediate threat to our efforts 
to restore price stability. 

The second is the added danger to our balance of 
payments. 

Just six weeks ago, the Congress enacted a tax and ex- 
penditure reduction bill. Nobody likes to pay more taxes. 
Nobody likes belt-tightening in needed Government 
services. But the health of our economy demanded strong 
fiscal medicine. 

In signing that measure, I called upon business and 
labor to exercise the utmost restraint in price and wage 
decisions. 

Clearly neither Bethlehem nor Republic has heeded 
this appeal. If their increases are allowed to stand—and 
if the other major steel companies follow suit—the im- 
mediate result will be $600 million in increased costs. 
The ultimate cost to the American consumer will exceed 
$1.1 billion in higher prices, as the increase is reflected in 
products containing steel. 
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Across-the-board, inflationary price increases in steel 
products seriously impair our efforts to overcome the na- 
tion’s balance of payments problems. We have been mak- 
ing progress on this front—and the tax bill promises even 
greater improvement. But a five percent increase would 
be a clear and unnecessary setback. Higher domestic 
prices would invite larger imports of steel. And key ex- 
ports, such as machinery and transportation equipment, 
would be placed at a severe competitive disadvantage. 


Thus action of a single industry could injure all Amer- 
icans by weakening the dollar both at home and abroad. 


As I said yesterday, these price increases should not be 
permitted to stand. 


Steel profits are up. This morning’s newspapers, re- 
porting on the price rise, noted that second quarter 
profits for Bethlehem were up 47 percent from the year 
before, and that U.S. Steel’s second quarter profits were 
up 79 percent. 

Just last May I said that, “The relative stability of steel 
prices has been one of the key favorable factors in our 
recent price record and it must be preserved.” 


This record is now in danger. The Congress which has 
acted in the national interest to help stem inflation by 
passing the recent tax bill, should be informed of the in- 
flationary threat that the actions of a few pose for us all. 
The American people, who are now buying insurance 
against inflation through higher taxes, should not have 
another tax imposed upon them by unjustified steel price 
increases. 


Protocol Relating to the Status 
of Refugees 


The President’s Message to the Senate Recommending 
Its Advice and Consent to the Protocol. 
August 1, 1968 


To the Senate of the United States: 


With a view to receiving the advice and consent of the 
Senate to accession, I transmit herewith the Protocol Re- 
lating to the Status of Refugees, which was endorsed 
by the United Nations General Assembly in December 
1966 and soon thereafter opened for accession by the 
Secretary General. Annexed is the text of the 1951 Con- 
vention Relating to the Status of Refugees, to which the 
Protocol relates. 


I transmit also, for the information of the Senate, the 
report by the Secretary of State with respect to the 
Protocol. 

The Protocol constitutes a comprehensive Bill of Rights 
for refugees fleeing their country because of persecution 
on account of their political views, race, religion, nation- 
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ality, or social ties. The United Nations has designated 
1968 as International Year for Human Rights, and on 
October 11, 1967 I proclaimed the year 1968 to be Hu- 
man Rights Year in the United States. Foremost among 
the humanitarian rights which the Protocol provides is 
the prohibition against expulsion or return of refugees to 
any country in which they would face persecution. 
Through a number of other specific guarantees, refugees 
are to be accorded rights which—taken together—would 
enable them to cease being refugees, and instead to be- 
come self-supporting members of free societies, living un- 
der conditions of dignity and self respect. 

It is decidedly in the interest of the United States to 
promote this United Nations effort to broaden the ex- 
tension of asylum and status for those fleeing persecution. 
Given the American heritage of concern for the homeless 
and persecuted, and our traditional role of leadership in 
promoting assistance for refugees, accession by the United 
States to the Protocol would lend conspicuous support to 
the effort of the United Nations toward attaining the 
Protocol’s objectives everywhere. This impetus would be 
enhanced by the fact that most refugees in this country 
already enjoy the protection and rights which the Proto- 
col seeks to secure for refugees in all countries. Thus, 
United States accession should help advance acceptance 
of the Protocol and observance of its humane standards 
by States in which, presently, guarantees and practices 
relating to protection and other rights for refugees are less 
liberal than in our own country. 

Accession to the Protocol would not impinge adversely 
upon established practices under existing laws in the 
United States. State laws are not superseded by the Con- 
vention or Protocol. In two instances where divergences 
between the Convention and the United States 
laws would cause difficulty, appropriate reservations are 
recommended. 

Refugee problems—in their origin and in their resolu- 
tion—cannot be divorced from the strife, tensions and 
oppression which are so detrimental to the well-being of 
nations and peoples. Once refugees secure asylum, it is 
essential on humanitarian grounds alone that they be as- 
sisted. But emergency assistance—in the absence of rights 
such as those provided in the Protocol—can degenerate 
into permanent relief, fostering the refugees’ human de- 
terioration and permitting abandonment of responsibility 
by concerned governments. On the other hand, the pro- 
vision of such rights can lead to just and lasting solutions 
to refugee problems. Such solutions in turn can help 
promote the reduction of tensions, the solution of broader 
issues and the stability of concerned nations. 

United States accession to the Protocol would thus con- 
stitute a significant and symbolic element in our ceaseless 
effort to promote everywhere the freedom and dignity of 
the individual and of nations; and to secure and preserve 
peace in the world. 
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I recommend that the Senate give early and favorable 
consideration to the Protocol and give its advice and con- 
sent to accession, subject to two reservations, as recom- 
mended in the report of the Secretary of State. 


Lynpon B. JoHNSON 
The White House 
August 1, 1968 
NOTE: The Protocol, the 1951 Convention, and the report by the 


Secretary of State, mentioned in the message, were not included in 
the release. 


Steel Price Increases 


Statements by Special Assistant to the President 
Joseph A. Califano, Jr., Speaker of the House 
John W. McCormack, Senator Wayne Morse, 
Secretary of Defense Clark Clifford, and Senator 
Thomas Kuchel Following a Meeting With the 
President. August 1, 1968 


Mr. Ca.iFano. Gentlemen, the President met with the 
leadership and key Congressional people on the steel situa- 
tion. Mr. Okun reviewed the economic situation and ex- 
pressed his view that steel was not just a product, but the 
basic product in the United States; that it is in almost 
everything we make and buy; that the cost of the increase 
would be well over $1 billion a year for the American con- 
sumer and that the increase of Bethlehem across the 
board, and Republic, if followed by the industry, would 
be a body blow to the balance of payments problem; that 
it was substantially more than twice anything justificd by 
the wage increase. 

Secretary Clifford reviewed the situation as far as De- 
fense was concerned. He expressed his obligation and duty 
to the American taxpayer to obtain steel at the lowest 
price, and his present intention to shift orders where such 
action would accomplish that. 

Secretary Smith said that as far as he was concerned, 
Bethlehem and Republic’s moves just simply overdid it. 

The Speaker and Senator Morse were among those 
there. 

Tue Speaker. I think it was a general consensus of 
opinion among those present that this across-the-board 
increase was entirely unjustified and unwarranted; that 
coming at a time when the American taxpayers have 
just had to accept a multibillion dollar tax increase, we 
have our American soldiers who are putting their lives on 
the line in South Vietnam, and that all has its effect. 

There are millions of people who benefit from Federal 
programs who are now facing budget cutbacks, and yet 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation has made an increase in 
their profits of about 41 percent this year and has now 
given a straight, across-the-board increase of 5 percent— 
not selective increases, nothing apparently tied up with 
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the results of the wage increases. Certainly the 5 percent 
appears to be much more, by far, than the wage agree- 
ment made with labor, between management and labor, 
justifies. 

It seems to me that this is a very tragic commentary 
on the social responsibility of a big American corporation. 

SENATOR Morse. This is somewhat of a repeat experi- 
ence for me. In 1966, President Johnson appointed me 
and ex-Governor Collins of Florida to do a special study 
for him in that steel dispute. We came back and made our 
recommendations. We strongly stressed the fact that such 
increases as the facts warranted in wages would have to 
be met in part by increased costs as far as the companies 
were concerned. 

But you always have this problem in the steel industry 
of their not only wanting to increase their prices to meet 
their labor increases, but to go far above that. That is 
exactly what they are doing now. They are seeking to 
not only cover the cost of the new collective bargaining 
agreement, but to double the benefit as far as their profits 
are concerned. 

I speak only for myself, but I want to say, as one who 
went through the steel cases of the Labor Board days, 
when we laid down the little steel formula, and had to 
impose checks on both labor and the steel companies dur- 
ing World War II, that now we ought to ask for voluntary 
checking on the part of the steel companies themselves. 

As far as the Bethlehem increase is concerned, if it is 
not putting profits above patriotism, then I don’t know 
the meaning of the word “patriotism’’. I think they owe 
it to this country to retreat as far as the price increase is 
concerned, back to a figure that will cover the cost as far 
as collective bargaining is concerned, and stop there. 

Don’t forget, their profits this year, $100 million— 
you just cannot, in my judgment, justify approving of 
what that company has done. It is going to set a bad pat- 
tern as far as increasing the danger of greater imports, 
and they are going to ask us to protect them from imports. 
I happen to think that we are going to have to protect in- 
dustry in this country from unreasonable imports. You 
can’t do it in this case if they are going to put profits first. 

Mr. Cairano. Gentlemen, Secretary Clifford is here, 
and Senator Kuchel. 

SECRETARY CiFForp. The price increase in steel comes 
at an exceedingly unfortunate time for the Defense De- 
partment, because our use of steel is up very substantially. 

In 1965, the Defense Department used about 1,200,000 
tons of steel. This year we are using not 1.2 million. We 
are using 3,700,000 tons of steel. The major reason for 
the increase is the enormous development in ammuni- 
tion and the amount of ammunition we have to use. The 
amount of ammunition we are using is 52 percent above 
that which we were using in 1965. 

So when you consider the large volume of steel that the 
Defense Department is using, this increase has a very 
substantial impact for the amount that we will pay for steel 
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this year will be in the neighborhood of $600 million. 
You can readily see what this price increase does. 

As Arthur Okun said, the price increase is not war- 
ranted by the wage increase that was paid. So that above 
the wage increase, we in the Defense Department are 
paying an additional premium for the steel that we are 
buying. 

As a result of those developments, we ordered this 
afternoon all the Service Secretaries and the contractors 
dealing with the Defense Department to ascertain if other 
sources of steel can be found from those companies who 
have not joined in this type of across-the-board increase. 

It is our hope that those companies who have not in- 
creased prices across the board will refrain from doing so. 
We intend to use every means of buying the steel that is 
used in this war as cheaply as we possibly can. 

SENATOR KucHEL. I participated in the meeting and 
the discussion which was just concluded. Speaking for 
myself, I think it is a most regrettable development that 
one company has made an announcement with respect 
to a price increase. 

I was very glad, as a Member of the Congress, to vote 
in favor of legislation providing in an election year for a 
tax surcharge and an expenditure reduction. I hope very 
much the announcement which was made by Bethlehem 
may not represent a pattern. 


QUESTIONS 


Q. Joe, earlier you said that this was on a product-by- 
product basis, and the Secretary just implied that it was 
across the board. 

Mr. Cairano. No, you get the price of a particular 
type of steel or kind of steel you want and pay the lowest 
price for that kind of steel. 

Q. Did the President ask Congress to do anything 
about this, take any steps? 

Mr. Cauirano. No. The President essentially reviewed 
the letter he had sent to the Congress. He reviewed the 
statement by President Eisenhower in which President 
Eisenhower had called for statesmanlike conduct by 
boards of directors in their pricing decisions. 

The President told the Congress that this was a prob- 
lem, a severe national problem, that had to be faced. Then 
he had Secretary Smith and Secretary Clifford and 
Chairman Okun brief them on the situation. 

Q. Is any Congressional action or hearings anticipated? 

Mr. Catirano. I think you would have to ask the 
Congress about that, Lou. 

Q. Was it discussed at all? 

Mr. Ca.irano. No. There were some questions or 
some comments, but it was not discussed. I think some- 
body on the Hill talked about that, from reading the 
ticker. 

Q. Who was there? 

Mr. Jounson. I will give you a list. 
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Q. Secretary Clifford said they would continue to try 
to get steel at the cheapest possible price. If all companies 
follow Bethlehem’s example and increase prices 5 per- 
cent, does this mean you might turn to cheaper types of 
steel? 

Mr. CauiFano. I think that is a hypothetical ques- 
tion that would have to be faced at that time. The Secre- 
tary, in the meeting, said that the Defense Department, 
in its contracts with steel companies, has provisions 
which permit cancellation upon notification of a price 
increase. Thus, he will have the power, if and when he 
is notified by Bethlehem or Republic, or other com- 
panies, of a price increase to the Defense Department, 
to shift contracts. He said, as I mentioned before, it was 
his present intention to do so. 

Q. Where will he go if everyone follows the price 
increase? 

Mr. Ca.iFano. Relatively few steel companies have 
moved so far. 

Q. Joe, the Speaker used the figure $1 billion. Is that 
a new figure? 

Mr. Cairano. Yesterday the President used a fig- 
ure of $600 million. He was talking about the direct im- 
pact of those who are buying the steel. The Council of 
Economic Advisers finished some computations this 
morning that brought them to about $1.1 billion as the 
total cost to the consumer when the increase is passed 
through. 

Q. Are there any quotas now? 

Mr. Cairano. No. There are in effect some agree- 
ments, however, under which the Japanese, as I under- 
stand it, and some European countries, have limited the 
amount of increase in steel that they are shipping into 
this country. 

Q. Senator Morse implied that he would oppose grant- 
ing them any formal quotas if they put profits first. Was 
this the consensus of the meeting there on the part of the 
Congressional people? 

Mr. Cauirano. Of those who commented on that 
problem, yes, but only one or two or three did. 

Q. Wasn’t that one of the prime ideas that was raised 
in there? 

Mr. Ca.irano. Two or three of the Congressmen 
mentioned that. 

Q. Joe, U.S. Steel has announced increases that are 
not quite across the board, but are pretty widespread. 
Does the same criticism apply to U.S. Steel? 


Mr. Ca.iFano. Mr. Okun is studying those increases 
now. 


Q. Were they discussed at this meeting? 


Mr. Ca.irano. They were so recent they were men- 
tioned briefly by Mr. Okun. 

Q. Was there talk of a congressional investigation 
on this, Joe? 
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Mr. Ca.iFano. Not at this meeting. I think there was 
something on the ticker about it. Senator Hart’s name 
sticks in my mind. 

Q. Did the subject of price controls come up? 

Mr. Ca.iFrano. No, it did not come up. 

ReEporTER: Thank you. 


NOTE: The statements were made at 7:40 p.m. in the Fish Room 
at the White House. 


Federal Aviation Administration 


Announcement of Designation of David D. Thomas as 
Acting Administrator. August 1, 1968 


President Johnson today announced that David D. 
Thomas, career Federal employee and Deputy Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Aviation Administration, will be- 
come Acting Administrator, succeeding Gen. William F. 
McKee. 

General McKee, who has served as Administrator since 
July 1, 1965, is retiring from government service on 
August 1. 

Born February 19, 1913, Thomas was sworn in as 
Deputy Administrator on the same day that General Mc- 
Kee became Administrator. 

His previous assignment in the FAA was as Associate 
Administrator for Programs, a position in which he served 
for 2 years. 

As Deputy Administrator he has been directly involved 
in all operations of the Federal Aviation Administration. 

Thomas has had a long and distinguished career in 
Federal service, having spent 27 of his 35 years in avia- 
tion with the FAA and its predecessor organizations. 
Following his first aviation job as an operations agent and 
assistant station manager at the age of 19 for American 
Airlines in Nashville, Tenn., he entered Federal service 
as an air traffic controller at the Pittsburgh Airways Con- 
trol Center in 1938. He transferred to the new Cleveland 
Center shortly thereafter and the following year was made 
assistant chief at that facility. In 1941, he moved up to 
Chief of Air Traffic Control for the Fort Worth Regional 
Office of the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

After a number of field assignments he was transferred 
to Washington in January 1946 to serve as assistant chief 
of the Airways Traffic Control Section in the CAA. In 
June of the same year he became Deputy International 
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Services Officer, holding this position for 31/2 years before 
taking the post of Planning Officer of CAA. In October 
1953, Thomas was made Acting Chief of the Planning 
Staff, and less than a year later he was appointed Deputy 
Director of CAA’s Office of Federal Airways. 

In July 1956, he was promoted to the position of Di- 
rector, Office of Air Traffic Control. He headed FAA’s 
Air Traffic Service when the agency was formed in 
1958. 

In 1963 he was named Associate Administrator for 
Programs with responsibility in Washington headquar- 
ters for planning and coordinating the operating pro- 
grams of the Air Traffic, Flight Standards, Airports, and 
Systems Maintenance Services. He held this position until 
his appointment as Deputy Administrator 2 years later. 

The recipient of many awards, his first major honor, 
in April 1963, was the Laura Taber Barbour Award for 
Air Safety. The award, administered by the Flight Safety 
Foundation, cited Thomas as “. . . one of the out- 
standing experts in this country, if not in the world, on 
the management of air traffic control.” 

Two months later in a White House ceremony, he re- 
ceived the President’s Award for Distinguished Federal 
Civilian Service. 

In December 1966, he received Princeton Univer- 
sity’s 1966 Rockefeller Public Service Award in the field 
of general welfare or national resources. He was cited for 
his services affecting the general welfare and the bene- 
fits realized individually by the public, and collectively 
by the Nation, from a healthy, expanding air transporta- 
tion system and also for his efficient management of the 
Nation’s airspace. 

On April 21, 1967, he received the Career Service 
Award of the National Civil Service League which rec- 
ognized Thomas as the leading authority in the highly 
specialized technical aviation field of air traffic control. 

Thomas attended the School of Mechanical Engineer- 
ing at the University of Tennessee and the School of Busi- 
ness Administration at George Washington University 
in Washington, D.C. He is a member of the Institute 
of Aerospace Sciences, the Air Traffic Control Asso- 
ciation, and other aeronautical organizations. He is a 
deacon in the Church of Christ, Falls Church, Va. 

He holds a commercial pilot certificate with multiengine 
and instrument ratings and piston, turboprop, and jet 
aircraft type ratings, and is a graduate of USAF fighter/ 


interceptor and bomber aircraft indoctrination training 
courses. 
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: NATIONAL BAR ASSOCIATION 

ty The President’s Remarks at the Association’s Annual Convention. 

: August 1, 1968 

“ Mr. Thompson, Judge Jones, Mr. Bell, Mr. Jackson, Cliff Alexander, 
and my good friends of the National Bar Association: 

rr I know better than anyone in this room how unworthy I am of all 
‘ of the thoughtful and generous statements that you have made here on 
- this plaque. 

d | But of this you can be sure: I appreciate hearing it more than any- 


one in this room, especially and particularly from this organization. 

I have, from your membership and from your association, consid- 
| ered many suggestions. In a very short time I will finish 37 years of what 
I have tried to make faithful service to my fellow man. I have wanted it 
not only to be faithful, but I wanted it to be fruitful, and most of all I 
wanted it to be productive and effective. 

I wanted to have it said that “He was a ‘can-do’ man and he was a 
‘doer’ instead of a talker.” 

Yesterday, along with my Cabinet, I heard a very fascinating report 
of what is really happening in America today. Before I go into that, I 
want to say to Mr. Thompson and to this association: yes, we have made 
appropriate recognition to a number of men from the first black Mayor 
of Washington, D.C., to the first black City Council of the Nation’s Cap- 
ital, through the Supreme Court. 

I am going to knock on wood. All of these appointments, including 
the first lady Ambassador and dozens that we should not enumerate, but 
what is important is this: I am proud tonight of every single one of them. 

What is really important is that I can point to each of them with 
pride. Not a single one has let me down—not one time. When you bear 
in mind that they have all been playing on a fast court in a big league, 
that says something. 

The report that I told you about that I heard in the Cabinet Room 
yesterday, that Mr. Alexander helped present, came from the Census 
Bureau and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. It had as its title “Recent 
Trends in Social and Economic Conditions of Negroes in the United 
States.” 

The Government, you know, is very famous for these catchy titles. 

| But what we really heard was a remarkable story. Tonight I want 
to share it with the American people. 
The record we heard does not say that everything is wonderful for 
black people, or that the black people never had it so good. The report 
does not attempt to gloss over the gap that still separates the white and 
the black people in this Nation. That gap does exist—and that gap is 
wide. 

But what we heard in that Cabinet Room yesterday gives hope and 
gives very positive evidence that our society is on the move—that the gap 
is narrowing—that in the middle, in the midst of this crisis, a great many 
encouraging things are taking place. 


Almost unnoticed, large numbers of American Negroes, for the first 
time in all American history, have now begun to enter the middle class. 
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Almost unheard of, as if it is a secret, large numbers of black citi- 
zens—and I say dramatically large numbers—are breaking the old chains 
of poverty and deprivation. 

This remarkable story is told in numbers, in statistics that represent 
human beings. 

Let’s take Fact No. 1: The median income in our beloved America 
tonight is a little over $8,000. In 1962, the year before I became President, 
only 13 percent of the Negro families in America earned $8,000 a year. 
Just about one out of every 10 families earned $8,000. Last year, the 
percentage of Negroes at that income level of $8,000 had already more 
than doubled during our administration. If you take them outside the 
South and don’t count the South, you can throw in another 10 percent. 

Let’s take Fact No. 2: Now we have doubled the number of families 
that make more than $8,000 per year. Let’s look at the numbers in 
education. 

In 1960, only 36 percent of all young Negro men had finished high 
school. The typical young Negro did not even complete his junior year 
in high school. Tonight, he finishes high school and he goes on beyond. 
That is nearly double the 1960 rate. That rate is still going up. It is still 
climbing. 

Fact No. 3: Let’s look at jobs. In 1960, there were 329,000 Negroes 
and other nonwhites employed in the professional and technical jobs in 
this country. By last year, that number had almost doubled—to 592,000— 
teachers, lawyers, doctors, clergymen, and other highly trained workers. 

And what is true for Negro professionals is also true at another level— 


among white-collar workers and skilled craftsmen, and semiskilled 
workers. 


Last year for the first time in American history there were signifi- 
cantly more Negroes in these good jobs than there were in the menial, 
low-paying jobs—and that is something. 

Fact No. 4: What about the figures on poverty? We created the Pov- 
erty Administration. We read a lot about it. We heard a lot about it. We 
talked a lot about it—but we didn’t do anything about it. 


In 1964 we passed the first poverty law in this country and set up 
the first Poverty Administration. Last year alone, one million Negroes 
and other nonwhites lifted themselves up above that poverty line. 


I say to you tonight that that is the largest exodus from poverty that 
has ever been recorded anywhere. 


In the past 2 years, more Negroes and other nonwhites rose above 
poverty than in all the previous 6 years combined. 


Now you may be asking some questions: 


—What is that President trying to prove, you may say. 


—Is he unaware and oblivious to the grim conditions of life in 
black America? 


Well, my friends, I am only too deeply aware of those conditions 
tonight. I cannot ignore those conditions tonight. It has been my constant 
purpose during the past 5 years to change those conditions. But tonight 
I think it is important, and most important to you, in the midst of deep 
concern about all of our difficulties, to put all the facts in perspective. 
I think it is important for the white American to see his Negro neighbor 
in some light other than by the glare of crisis. 
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The facts show that the typical Negro in America tonight—the 
typical Negro—is a hardworking citizen. He is eager and he is anxious 
to take his full place in American life. Wherever his responsibility is, on 
the battlefield, in the courtroom, or at the statehouse or on the street, he 
is deeply concerned about the education of his children; he is determined 
to have for them something better than he had for himself and he wants 
a safe and decent environment. 

Now, the facts, I think, hold three lessons: First, this is a time for 
black Americans to be proud of their achievements and to be proud of 
their progress. 

The facts tell a story of millions of mothers and fathers who are 
working hard to give their children more education than they themselves 
had. 
| The facts tell a story of hundreds of thousands of men who are work- 
ing to qualify for better jobs by training at night after a hard day’s work— 
| and these millions are succeeding. 
| The facts show enormous achievement—against enormous odds. 

We hear a great deal today about “black pride.” Certainly this data 
gives ample cause for black pride—and for white pride, too, in what the 
Negroes are accomplishing. 

But the second lesson is this: that our great social programs of the 
past 5 years are working. Make no mistake about it. That is why they 
are cussing them—they are working, and they are working well. 

People’s programs, programs for human beings, were not popular 
in Lincoln’s time or in Roosevelt’s time, or in Truman’s time or in Ken- 
nedy’s time—and they are under great criticism tonight. 

I can’t think of a more important message for America to hear to- 
night than this: It works. 

What works? 6,000,000 Americans—6,000,000 black and white— 
up from poverty in the past 2 years. It works. 


I hope, in this political year, that all those who have opposed these 
| laws—and all the naysayers, the standpatters and the pooh-poohers—I 
hope they will study this report and I hope they will learn its lessons. 
The third lesson is this: Because we know that our system works— 
because so much has already been accomplished—we must now finish 
what remains to be done. 


We are doing something about that, too. We signed the most com- 
} prehensive housing bill ever made into law this morning at the doorstep 
of that beautiful new office building that houses Secretary Bob Weaver. 

But tonight too many millions of black Americans still live in bad 
housing; still earn meager, substandard wages, or no wages; still suffer 
from bad education; still are handicapped by bad health—because they 
are black. 

The gap between Negro and white income has narrowed. But still, 
it is shocking that Negro income is only three-fifths of white income. If 
: you are black, you get just a little more than half of what you would get 
if you were white. 

Tonight, a Negro is three times as likely to be poor as his white 
neighbor. 

Tonight in America a Negro is twice as likely to be unemployed as 
his white neighbor; he is three times as likely to live in a broken-down 
house, and his little baby is three times as likely to die in infancy. 
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Almost unheard of, as if it is a secret, large numbers of black citi- 
zens—and I say dramatically large numbers—are breaking the old chains 
of poverty and deprivation. 

This remarkable story is told in numbers, in statistics that represent 
human beings. 
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cantly more Negroes in these good jobs than there were in the menial, 
low-paying jobs—and that is something. 
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erty Administration. We read a lot about it. We heard a lot about it. We 
talked a lot about it—but we didn’t do anything about it. 


In 1964 we passed the first poverty law in this country and set up 
the first Poverty Administration. Last year alone, one million Negroes 
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In the past 2 years, more Negroes and other nonwhites rose above 
poverty than in all the previous 6 years combined. 


Now you may be asking some questions: 


—What is that President trying to prove, you may say. 


—Is he unaware and oblivious to the grim conditions of life in 
black America? 


Well, my friends, I am only too deeply aware of those conditions 
tonight. I cannot ignore those conditions tonight. It has been my constant 
purpose during the past 5 years to change those conditions. But tonight 
I think it is important, and most important to you, in the midst of deep 
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The facts show that the typical Negro in America tonight—the 
typical Negro—is a hardworking citizen. He is eager and he is anxious 
to take his full place in American life. Wherever his responsibility is, on 
the battlefield, in the courtroom, or at the statehouse or on the street, he 
is deeply concerned about the education of his children; he is determined 
to have for them something better than he had for himself and he wants 
a safe and decent environment. 

Now, the facts, I think, hold three lessons: First, this is a time for 
black Americans to be proud of their achievements and to be proud of 
their progress. 

The facts tell a story of millions of mothers and fathers who are 
working hard to give their children more education than they themselves 
had. 

The facts tell a story of hundreds of thousands of men who are work- 
ing to qualify for better jobs by training at night after a hard day’s work— 
and these millions are succeeding. 

The facts show enormous achievement—against enormous odds. 

We hear a great deal today about “black pride.” Certainly this data 
gives ample cause for black pride—and for white pride, too, in what the 
Negroes are accomplishing. 

But the second lesson is this: that our great social programs of the 
past 5 years are working. Make no mistake about it. That is why they 
are cussing them—they are working, and they are working well. 

People’s programs, programs for human beings, were not popular 
in Lincoln’s time or in Roosevelt’s time, or in Truman’s time or in Ken- 
nedy’s time—and they are under great criticism tonight. 

I can’t think of a more important message for America to hear to- 
night than this: It works. 

What works? 6,000,000 Americans—6,000,000 black and white— 
up from poverty in the past 2 years. It works. 


I hope, in this political year, that all those who have opposed these 
| laws—and all the naysayers, the standpatters and the pooh-poohers—I 
hope they will study this report and I hope they will learn its lessons. 


The third lesson is this: Because we know that our system works— 
because so much has already been accomplished—we must now finish 
| what remains to be done. 


: We are doing something about that, too. We signed the most com- 
} prehensive housing bill ever made into law this morning at the doorstep 
of that beautiful new office building that houses Secretary Bob Weaver. 


But tonight too many millions of black Americans still live in bad 
housing; still earn meager, substandard wages, or no wages; still suffer 
from bad education; still are handicapped by bad health—because they 
are black. 


The gap between Negro and white income has narrowed. But still, 
| it is shocking that Negro income is only three-fifths of white income. If 
you are black, you get just a little more than half of what you would get 
if you were white. 

Tonight, a Negro is three times as likely to be poor as his white 
neighbor. 

Tonight in America a Negro is twice as likely to be unemployed as 
his white neighbor; he is three times as likely to live in a broken-down 
house, and his little baby is three times as likely to die in infancy. 
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That is why all over America Negroes are seeking parity and seeking 
justice—quite properly; parity of income, parity of employment, parity 
of housing; parity of education; parity in the right to participate in their 
own communities—just parity in treatment. 

The America that I see tonight is not a sick America. It is not 
a broken-down, sick society—but it is a troubled and it is a restless people 
who are yearning to better themselves and are trying desperately to solve 
their preblems. 

We are a nation of doers and not doubters. We will match our record 
with any people—any time in history. But let’s write a record that we can 
match and we are proud to put up there for the world to see. 

The question we all face, black and white, is this: Are we ready to 
get on with the job? Are we ready to show—black and white—that we 
can live together, that we can build together a land of spacious liberty 
and ample opportunity? 


I gave you those facts in the beginning. Those facts say that we can. 
And I say, I believe we will. 

I know that Americans, black and white, will prove they can be real 
soul brothers. With that knowledge behind us, let us move on from here. 

When I was a little boy I went to the big town for the first time. I 
heard my father pleading for 7-months school and for building little red 
schoolhouses. I heard him pleading for a way to get the farmers out of 
the mud. I heard him pleading for a rural route that would bring us our 
mail during the week. 


I have seen those things come and go and improve. When I came 
here in 1931, in Mr. Hoover’s administration, I came with the ambition 
and with the hope and with the dream that if I was honest and worked 
hard and tried with all I had I could do something that would get every 
boy and girl born into this land an opportunity to live a healthy life; that 
I could do something to get every boy and girl born to every parent a 
chance to take all the education that he or she could take, that if I would 
work hard I could do something about leading men to heal the scars that 
had shattered us through the years, where brother would love brother and 
where we could live at peace in the world without sending off the cream 
of our manhood to die in foreign lands. 

Well, I am leaving. And I have not gotten all those things done. But 
we have begun. 

Those of you who are not leaving, those of you who make up the mem- 
bership of this great progressive organization, you carry with you a heavy 
weight of responsibility. Just as those that I have appointed to high office 
have never failed me one moment and never let me down and never 
brought me a word or a line of criticism, it is up to you to represent 20 
million people in this country who do not have your opportunities but 
whose pride and joy you are and you mean something to them. 

You cannot just speak for yourself or your family. You must speak for 
millions whose voices out there cannot be heard in this microphone or do 
not have any dinner jackets to come to the Washington Hilton in. There 
is a job there for you to do. Until every boy and girl who is born in this 
land has all the food that they need to sustain their body and all 
the clothes they need to cover their body and a roof to go over their head, 
and until they have the opportunity to get all the education that they are 
capable of taking you have your work cut out for you. 
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And until a child, from the time that it is conceived until the time it 
is 1 or 2 years old, until it has the proper medical treatment—we call it 
“Kiddie Care”—until we quit losing all of these babies who become mis- 
fits, who die, who have to be nursed all their lives and waste the lives of 
two or three people who are trying to take care of them just because we 
are too busy doing other things to look after the health of our greatest 
wealth and resource—our children—until these things come to pass: 
health, education, jobs, dignity, decency, equality, and parity, you are 
going to have your work cut out for you. 

And I will be there every step of the way. 

I want to leave one thought with you. This is a thought I express 
every day and it is repetitious to a lot of you who have heard it before. 
A little lady from the Temperance Union called on Winston Churchill 
in the last days of World War II and he was going through a lot of trials, 
as we were in those days. This lady was criticizing the Prime Minister’s 
drinking habits. 

She said, “Mr. Prime Minister, we are told that if all the brandy you 
have consumed during this war were poured into this room it would come 
to here.” 


The Prime Minister looked very thoughtful and looked at the ceiling 
and at the floor. He said, “So little have we done, so much yet to do.” 


So, although so little have we done—so much yet to do. 





NOTE: The President spoke at 9 p.m. in the Grand Ballroom at the Washington Hilton 
Hotel in Washington, D.C. As printed above, this item follows the text of the White 
House press release. 





Disaster Assistance to Costa Rica Digest of Other 


White House Announcements 





| The President’s Message to President Trejos Regarding 


the Dispatch of a Scientific Team To Study the Volcanic 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
| Eruptions. August 2, 1968 


were announced to the press but not made public as 
formal White House press releases during the period 
covered by this issue. Appointments which appear below 
in the list of nominations submitted to the Senate are not 
included in this listing. 


July 26 
Prime Minister Forbes Burnham of Guyana visited 
with the President at the White House. 


Richard M. Nixon met with the President at the White 
House in response to the President’s offer of briefings 
to Presidential candidates. 


July 29 


Ambassador Guillermo Sevilla-Sacasa of Nicaragua 
called on the President in observance of his 25th anni- 
versary as Nicaraguan Ambassador to the United States. 


Mr. President: 


Chargé Pringle has informed me of your interest in 
having experts from the Smithsonian Institution study 
the pattern of eruption cycles of the volcano Arenal. 

I am dispatching a team of distinguished scientists from 

the Smithsonian Institution and the United States Geo- 
logical Survey to assist your local scientists in evaluating 
the effects of the volcanic eruptions. 

The first member of this joint team, Dr. Thomas E. 
Simkin, arrives today. The other members of the team, 
Dr. Howard H. Waldron and Dr. William G. Melson, 
plan to be in San Jose shortly. 

I regret to hear that the volcano continues to erupt, 
adding to the suffering and losses already sustained. You 
and the people of Costa Rica have my sympathy in this 





hour of national emergency. 


Sincerely, 
Lynpon B. JoHNSON 


July 30 


Crown Prince Birendra of Nepal called on the President 
at the White House. 
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The President allocated $220,000 for disaster relief in 
Indiana for the repair of roads and bridges damaged by 
flood waters in May and June. 


July 31 

The President met with members of the National Park 
Foundation, including Secretary of the Interior Stewart 
Udall, who announced that the Foundation had ac- 
cepted a gift of 500 acres of land in the Grand Teton 
National Park from Mr. Laurance Rockefeller. The 
President presented Mr. Rockefeller with a framed set 
of 50 pens used in the signing of the first 50 conservation 
measures of the Johnson administration. 


August 1 


The President met with Thomas M. Goodfellow, 
chairman of the Golden Spike Centennial Celebration 
Commission and president of the Association of American 
Railroads, and with Senator Frank E. Moss, vice chair- 
man of the Commission. They presented to him, for Mrs. 
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Johnson, the first commemorative medal struck by the 
U.S. Mint as a prelude to the 100th anniversary celebra- 
tion of the completion of the first transcontinental rail line 
across the United States. 

Prime Minister Errol W. Barrow of Barbados has 
accepted the President’s invitation to make an official 
visit to Washington on September 11 and 12. 

His Highness the Amir of Kuwait, Sabah Salam 
al-Sabah, has accepted the President’s invitation to make 
a state visit to the United States in December. He will 
visit Washington December 11 and 12 and will subse- 
quently visit other parts of the country. 

Mayor Richard Daley of Chicago met with the Presi- 
dent at the White House. 


August 2 


The President visited with former President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower at Walter Reed Hospital. 














NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE? 


Submitted July 26, 1968 


Raut H. Castro, of Arizona, to be Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to Bolivia. 


Epson O. Sessions, of Illinois, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to 
Ecuador. 


Submitted July 29, 1968 


FREDERICK SIMPICH, Of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be General Counsel of the De- 
partment of Commerce, vice Joseph W. 
Bartlett. 

CHARLES ROBERT PERRIN, of Michigan, to be 
Deputy Director of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, vice Bertrand M. Harding. 


Submitted July 31, 1968 


JOHN A. CARVER, JR., of Idaho, to be a mem- 
ber of the Federal Power Commission for 
the term of 5 years expiring June 22, 1973 
(reappointment). 


Submitted August 2, 1968 


CLARENCE F. PauTzKE, of Washington, to be 
Assistant Secretary for Fish and Wild- 
life, Department of the Interior, vice 
Stanley A. Cain. 


SAMUEL B. STERRETT, of Maryland, to be a 
Judge of the Tax Court of the United 
States for the unexpired term of 12 years 
from June 2, 1958, vice John Gregory 
Bruce, retired. 


1Does not include promotions of mem- 
bers of the Uniformed Services, nomina- 
tions to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service Officers. 


NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE—Continued 


Submitted August 2, 1968—Continued 


Davin STAHL, of Pennsylvania, to be United 
States Circuit Judge, Third Circuit, vice a 
new position created under P.L. 90-347, 
approved June 18, 1968. 

Wru1aM J. Hottoway, JrR., of Oklahoma, to 
be United States Circuit Judge, Tenth Cir- 
cuit, vice a new position created under 
P.L. 90-347, approved June 18, 1968. 

GeorGcE R. GALLAGHER, Of Maryland, to be 
Associate Judge of the District of Colum- 
bia Court of Appeals for the term of 10 
years vice a new position created under 
P.L. 90-178, approved December 8, 1967. 

Davin G. Bress, of the District of Columbia, 
to be United States District Judge for the 
District of Columbia, vice Joseph C. 
McGarraghy. 

RayMonp H. LaPIn, of California, to be 
President of the Federal National Mortgage 
Association. 

LAWRENCE GuBow, Of Michigan, to be United 
States District Judge for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Michigan, vice Wade H. McCree, 
Jr., elevated. 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved July 26, 1968 


SEAS) Si Rciiincinkabowecen Public Law 90-430 
An Act to extend the period during which 
amounts transferred from the employment 
security administration account in the 
unemployment trust fund to State ac- 
counts may be used by the States for 
payment of expenses of administration. 


OF Private Law 90-303 
An Act for the relief of Donald D. Lambert. 
Oe Private Law 90-304 


An Act for the relief of James M. Yates. 


ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT—Continued 


Approved July 26, 1968—Continued 


Me, VER adacawioncsecu Public Law 90-429 
An Act to amend section 620, title 38, 
United States Code, to authorize payment 
of a higher proportion of hospital costs 
in establishing amounts payable for nurs- 
ing home care of certain veterans. 


a eee Private Law 90-305 
An Act for the relief of Henry Gibson. 
Fe Cowie cespeue Private Law 90-306 


Hall. 


PEE: DEES sctntninnncs Private Law 90-307 
An Act for the relief of Mrs. Elsie C. Gill. 
Eee” Rs inte den a ebendomcee Public Law 90-431 


An Act to amend title 38 of the United 
States Code to improve vocational reha- 
bilitation training for service-connected 
veterans by authorizing pursuit of such 
training on a part-time basis. 

See: ROPER ticansacunes~ Public Law 90-432 
An Act to amend title 38 of the United 
States Code in order to promote the care 
and treatment of veterans in State veter- 
ans’ homes. 

DE iiicininwidntatieuitevmentin Public Law 90-433 
An Act to amend sections 203(b) (5) and 
220 of the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

hs, BN ernniactai cies acpaieesesscasas Public Law 90-428 
An Act to make several changes in the 
passport laws presently in force. 


Approved July 27, 1968 

ee Public Law 90-434 
An Act to amend section 212(B) of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended. 

ee Public Law 90-435 
An Act to extend until November 1, 1970, 
the period for compliance with certain 
safety standards in the case of passenger 
vessels operating on the inland rivers and 
waterways. 
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ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT—Continued 


Approved July 29, 1968 

©; TiO cccicndcassccsnsan Public Law 90-439 
An Act providing for full disclosure of cor- 
porate equity ownership of securities un- 
der the Securities Exchange Act of 1934. 

@. 1990.. .22455.665546..- Public Law 90-437 
An Act to amend the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934 to permit regulation of the 
amount of credit that may be extended 
and maintained with respect to securities 
that are not registered on a national se- 
curities exchange. 

ee Public Law 90-436 
An Act to extend the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954, 
as amended, and for other purposes. 


Exchange Act of 1934 to authorize an in- 
vestigation of the effect on the securities 
markets of the operation of institutional 
investors. 


Approved July 30, 1968 

ee Public Law 90-442 
An Act to amend the Foreign Service 
Buildings Act, 1926, to authorize addi- 
tional appropriations. 

Th Se iianintaacnengnaninn Public Law 90-440 
District of Columbia Air Pollution Con- 
trol Act. 


ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT—Continued 


Approved July 30, 1968—Continued 


Di De kntticnennnna Public Law 90-441 
An Act to provide that the prosecution 
of the offenses of disorderly conduct and 
lewd, indecent, or obscene acts shall be 
conducted in the name of and for the 
benefit of the District of Columbia. 


DDD ic cccccccccnsnannce Public Law 90-444 
An Act to authorize the Secretary of the 
Army to modify certain use restrictions on 
a tract of land in the State of Iowa in 
order that such land may be used as a 
site for the construction of buildings or 
other improvements for the Iowa Law En- 
forcement Academy. 


1d; TN Biiictcaens Public Law 90-443 
Joint Resolution to authorize the Presi- 
dent to designate the week of August 4 
through August 10, 1968, as “Professional 
Photography Week.” 


Approved July 31, 1968 

H.J. Res. 1420.-.....-.-.- Public Law 90-447 
Joint Resolution making continuing ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year 1969, and 
for other purposes. 


TEE, MG iccncnccncccs Public Law 90-446 
An Act to amend Title III of the Packers 
and Stockyards Act, 1921, as amended. 
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ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT—Continued 


Approved July 31, 1968—Continued 


Ts BOR icici cncoctinsicinnein Public Law 90-445 
Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and Con- 
trol Act of 1968. 


Approved August 1, 1968 

See Public Law 90-448 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 
1968. 


Approved August 2, 1968 


SR Sea tnsccnanmaas Public Law 90-449 
An Act to amend title 39, U.S. Code, to 
provide for disciplinary action against em- 
ployees in the postal field service who 
assault other employees in such service in 
the perfomance of official duties, and for 
other purposes. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The releases listed below, made public by 
the Office of the White House Press Secretary 
during the period covered by this issue, are 
not included in the issue. 


Released August 1, 1968 


Remarks of the President to the National] Bar 
Association (advance text). 








week. 





Editor’s Note 


Note Concerning the Closing Time of This Issue 


President Johnson was in Texas at the cutoff time of 
this issue. Releases made public in Texas but not received 
in time for inclusion in this issue will be published next 
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Ambassadors, U.S. 
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Congress 
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1114 
Convention on Transit Trade of Land- 
Locked States, message to Senate... 1097 
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the Senate and the Speaker__-_-_-_- 1053 
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Development and Friendship, letter 
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Cost reduction 
Federal Executive Boards-_--_-.------- 
Government agencies_-...-.-------- 
Costa Rica, visit to..................- 
Council of Economic Advisers. See Eco- 
nomic Advisers, Council of. 
Crime and law enforcement 
Police protection, increase, in District 


of Columbia...............<...<<- 1052 
Public safety in the District of Co- 
MI titdictndcncecceenconcenss 1053 


Cuban refugee program, budget amend- 
ment 1114 
Cultural exchanges with Soviet Union__ 1110 


Czechoslovakian situation.........--- 1126 
Dean, Sir Patrick..................... 1045 
DeBakey, Dr. Michael_.--------------- 1119 
Declaration of San Salvador... --. 1077, 1083 


Defense, Department of 
Army Department, Chief of Staff.... 1058 
Distinguished Service Medal-------- 1049, 
1050, 1097 
District of Columbia National Guard. 1095 
Presidential Unit Citations... 1092, 1153 
Secretary 1118, 1154 
Delaware, U.S. district judge_....----- 1120 
Development Loan Committee... 1152, 1153 
Digest of White House announcements- 1058, 


1119, 1157 
Disarmament Committee conference, 
Eighteen-Nation -.--------- sieht aiiniiea 1112 
Disaster relief 
BREESE cncccccccccsecscdscccsccse 1095 
DE: ckitiesscccncenmennmaenamn 1047 
TE enictcintctinmmnmaniinnnintns 1073 


Distinguished Service Medal. 1049, 1050, 1097 
District of Columbia 
Gun control regulations. ----------- 1053 
National Guard, Adjutant General... 1095 
Police protection increase_----- 1052, 1053 
Public safety....................-.- 1053 


Dobrynin, Ambassador Anatoliy F_---- 1045 
eee 1153 
Economic Advisers, Council of-..------ 1046 


Economic Opportunity, Office of, Direc- 
DD ctssncnssenneeaneeammaage 1110, 1120 
Education, Navajo Community College, 
grant establishing._....----.------ 
Educational and Cultural Affairs, Ad- 
visory Commission on International 


Eighteen-Nation Disarmament Com- 


mittee conference.................. 1112 
Eisenhower Week, Salute to__....----- 1128 
et Or 1114 
Ellington, Gov. Buford.._-.-.-------- 1038 


El Salvador, visit to 
Alberto Masferrer Normal School.... 1085 


American Embassy---.--..-.....--..- 1083 
Announcement of trip_..--...------ 1047 
SID six ic nitiriiniaicadnintctitnnainieieiiin 1073 


Declaration of San Salvador_... 1077, 1083 


Departure statement___--......----- 1087 
Los Chorros picnic site.........--.- 1086 
Lyndon B, Johnson School_.-.-..--.- 1084 
Working session with Central Ameri- 

CE Pe isiticctinaniannanniind 1074 


Emergency Planning, Office of, disaster 


ce, een 1047, 1073, 1095 
a ee ee 1114 
Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 

oe TST 1042 
European Customs Union--....--.---- 1042 
ee ae 1140, 1158 


Executive Orders 


Development Loan Committee mem- 
bership of Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce (EO 11417) --...------- 

Export-Import Bank of the United 

GH sascctnecsuekinccandncuun 1089, 1114 


Family Reunion Day---....-..-.-.---- 
Ferber, De. MiGs... ..<-<scccccccase 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of Re- 
view 1140, 1158 
Federal Communications Commission.. 1058 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
Board of Directors_-.....-- 1120, 1128, 1158 


Federal Executive Boards_-_-.-....-.----- 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board------- 
Federal National Mortgage Association, 

availability of additional amounts... 1141 
Porence, Michesi....................- 1153 
Firearms control-_-.--.---.------- 1053, 1054 
Fishing in territorial waters off U.S.. 1156 
Fogarty, John E., International Center 

for Advanced Study in the Health 


GHRNIEE ecritetittntddaimneenwae 1152 
Foot-and-mouth disease, prevention 

CE GI iecindacccticctecuens 1073 
[Pa 1114, 1115 
Freedman, Dr. Ronald_-_-.-..--..------- 1114 
ee 1058, 1099 
to a ge Ee 1140 
Pulton, Repr. Richard...............- 1038 
Future Farmers of America_-...------ 1110 
BO 1113 


Georgia, U.S. district judge, southern 
district 11 
Germany, Federal Republic of, Ministers 


meeting with the President.-.------ 1157 
ee 1042 
Gee, BEB a kc cccecctncusascnas= 1038 


Government departments and agencies 


Postal practices......................- 1151 
Reduction in spending and employ- 

WE écdinticdsasnemesscjasomans 1041 

Governors Conference, National------- 1144 


Great Lakes Basin Commission-_-_-_-_---- 1119 
Guatemala, visit to...--..---.--.-.--- 1089 
GRE GI cc ttctiniciccmsennnenes 1053, 1054 


Harding, Bertrand M-_------------ 1110, 1120 


Harkavy, Dr. Oscar...................+ 1114 
Health, Education, and Welfare, De- 
partment of 
Air pollution research-------------- 1153 
National Institutes of Health, 
IE sensei ditietnteamdnaiacaacnes 116 
Public Health Service, inspection sys- 
tem at ports of entry--.---------- 1109 
Seerewssy .......2.. 2-202 csane 1116, 1153 
Health Insurance of the Disabled, Ad- 
visory Council on---.--------------- 1041 
Health programs 
Insurance for the disabled-__-.---.---- 1041 
pO 1041 
Hellegers, Dr. Andre.............--..-- 1114 
HemisPair ‘66...................- 1054, 1055 
Honduras, visit t0.............2..<<s<- 1088 


Honolulu Conference with President 
Thieu 


Housing appropriations bill_-....----- 


Housing and Urban Development, De- 
partment of 
GRIGUNE snicatancsascnnenscssas 1141 
Urban mass transportation reorgani- 
SE ititciztnbnninnianenuia 8 
Housing and urban development bill.. 1004 
Hufstedler, Shirley M__---------- 1116, 1120 
Immigration ........-..........-..<<- 1048 
Independence Day, 1968---------- 1054, 1055 
Indians, American, Navajo Community 
I icici snceasitnianianenaieiittned alibessnansniaranen 1151 


Inflation, prevention of, price and wage 
EE sidctandnennscaiacaeeike 
Inspection system for foreign travelers 
a en eee eee 1109 
Inter-American Development Bank, 
budget amendment--_-_.---.--------- 
Interior, Department of the, appropria- 
gD 1155 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 1143, 1158 
Iowa, disaster relief.................. 1047 
Italian Migration, American Commit- 


J.E.B. Stuart High School rowing team. 1157 
Jenkins, Howard, Jr...----------- 1057, 1099 


Johnson, Gen. Harold K_-_------- 1049, 1050 
Johnson, Mrs. Lyndon B_-------- 1086, 1156 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, Chairman-_-_-_..--_- 1118 


Joint Statements 


Central American Presidents.... 1077, 1083 
Vietnam, Republic of, President 
Pe ee 


1199 
Justice, Department of, Immigration 
and Naturalization, Bureau of, in- 
spection system at ports of entry---_-- 1109 
Wapeet, PreG@etiek..... ...<..ccccassces 1112 
Kennedy, Padraic M_------------ 1140, 1158 
be ee 1153 
Kesler, De. Menry H................«- 1042 
Pc ee ee 1153 
Myepe, JusmttR.............-00cencsaa- 1042 
Labor Relations Board, National-_--_---- 1057 
Land-Locked States, Convention on 
TIRE THR Disciicncitadccnnnaes 1097 
Lassen, De. Leenerd W.......4...6-«. 1042 
Rasiet, Bite. GieOt Bh. ...22ccncnccscs 1119 
TARR, GONE Bic cacccccnccnnanmnn 1120 
Latin America, Central American States, 
meeting of Presidents-_-_------------ 1047 
Lawrence, Alexander A---------------- 1120 
TANG. Eid a temesaccacnedenas 1153 
TONG, Te. BEGG BA, Phikaccccccsssannn 1152 
Te Ee PO Wiis cancitncenccainaes 1113 
Legislative branch budget amend- 
TI viteicncasectameseseseeee 1051 
Letters, Memorandums, Etc. 
Agriculture in the Philippines and 
Vietnam, memorandum from Secre- 
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Cost reduction in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, message to Federal Execu- 
COG Dc aaccccsnensmneennne 1142 
Eighteen-Nation Disarmament Com- 
mittee conference, message----_--- 1112 
Equal opportunity in the Armed 
Forces, memorandum from Secre- 
CHD OF Tc on cncnnecncemennis 1154 
European Customs Union, message to 
Fi cncccanndasaceaane 1042 
FNMA mortgage commitments, avail- 
ability of additional amounts, let- 
ter to Secretary of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development----_-.-.--------- 1141 
National Institutes of Health, Direc- 
tor, exchange of letters with Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and 
WN cat bawccdinaicmedmaeuan 1116 
Linaweaver, Dr. F. Pierce, Jr...------- 1153 
TER TON Wan cistitid iktitinsnncicininstinnds 1106 
SIO, Ti. cicanticinnndnnmnmiial 1058 
CIR ER Gi acc tatetnsictishstcntioneo 1114 
a RE 1116 
DE, WOR Wii cccincccctcsannnsaas 1058 
ne 1157 
Medicare program, anniversary---_-.---- 1041 
Meetings With Foreign Leaders 
Bolivia, President Rene Barrientos 
CD oiinsitttnimnaacnnmananamin 1072 
Central American tour_-__.-- 1073-1089 
Honolulu Conference with President 
Thieu of Vietnam-.--.---....-. 1129-1139 
Saudi Arabia, Crown Prince Khalid 
Tes BG Gis cccnitaccnascnene 1058 
Vietnam, Republic of, President 
Hepa Wem Ti. no cceies 1117 
Memorandums to Federal Agencies 
Ports of entry one-stop inspection 
CS isin icine 1109 
Postal practices in Federal Govern- 
ment, memorandum to heads of 
SEE nnscccstacrsnnadsmagenn 1151 
Reduction in spending and employ- 
WEE cqctidccasanienencewakman 1041 
World Weather Watch, memorandum 
to relevant agencies_-.-....-..--. 1057 
Mental Retardation, President’s Com- 
WRN GE catnssanceasnanianiaaa 1140 
Mexico Commission for Border Devel- 
opment and Friendship, U.S__._--__ 1051 
Mississippi, U.S. district judge, northern 
CIN. sige iennn ed enaecnheeunneetaes 1120 
DOOR, WON Fi onanism 1143 
SRNR, RAGE Dis iccc cnincitannnnadene 1120 
Mortgages, FNMA, availability of addi- 
eT Te 1141 
National Governors Conference_-_______ 1144 


National Health Education Committee_ 1119 
National Labor Relations Board... 1057, 1099 
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National Mediation Board 1129, 1158 

Navajo Community College, grant estab- 
lishing 

Naval Academy, U.S., Board of Visitors. 1093 

New Hampshire, U.S. district judge--.. 1120 


News Conferences Other Than Presidential 


Nguyen Van Thieu, President, Repub- 
lic of Vietnam, at Honolulu Con- 


Rusk, Secretary Dean, en route to 
Honolulu Conference 
Nguyen Van Thieu, President 
1129-1139 

Nicaragua, visit to 1087 
Nigeria, prevention of starvation in... 1094 
Nominations. See Appointments and 

Nominations. 
Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty 


Oettinger, Mrs. Katherine B 
Office of Economic Opportunity, Assist- 

ant Director 1141, 1158 
Older Americans, Medicare program-_--. 1041 
O’Neill, Francis A 1129, 1158 
Owen, William F 


Paris peace talks 1127, 1134 

Pettengill, Daniel W 1042 

Philippines, agricultural developments. 1096 

Picker, Arnold M 1 

Pollution abatement, Air Quality Ad- 
visory Board-.- 

Pool, Repr. Joe 

Population control research 

Population and Family Planning, Com- 


Post Office Department 
Advisory Board 1058, 1099 
Postmasters. 1059, 1099, 1120 
Postal practices in the Federal Govern- 
ment 
Postal service, report by President’s 
Commission on Postal Organization__ 1112 
Presidential Unit Citations 
1st Battalion (Airborne) 12th Cavalry, 
and Attached Units, 1st Cavalry Di- 
vision (Airmobile), 
3d Tactical Fighter Wing, Pacific Air 
Forces 
President’s Commission on Postal Or- 
ganization 
President’s Committee on Mental Re- 
tardation 
President’s staff, Armed Forces Aide___ 1038, 
1040 
President’s travel, Central America. 1047, 
1073-1089 
Price, Margaret 
Price and wage stability 
Priest, J. Percy, project 


Proclamations 


Captive Nations Week, 1968 (Proc. 
3857) 1 
Family Reunion Day (Proc. 3858)-_-_ 1127 

Salute to Eisenhower Week (Proc. 


Recreation areas, Federal 1107, 1155 
Reorganization, urban mass transpor- 
tation 


Reports to the President 


National Health Education Commit- 
tee 

Naval Academy, U.S., Board 

Postal Organization, President’s Com- 
mission on 

Veterans services and benefits, report 


by Veterans Administrator. 


Resignations and Retirements 


Great Lakes Basin Commission, 
Chairman, Raymond F. Clevenger-_- 
Transportation Department, Federal 
Aviation Administrator, William F. 
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Resignations and Retirements—Continued 


US. circuit judge, 3rd circuit, Ger- 
ald McLaughlin 
Revenue and Expenditure Control Act 


Rice Research Institute, International. 1096 
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Rockefeller, John D., 3d 

Rockefeller, Laurance 

Roessel, Dr. Robert 

Roman y Vega, Alvino 

Rosenstein, Samuel M 

Rostow, Walt W 

Rusk, Dean 

Ryan, Kenneth J 


Safety, Federal Coal Mine Safety Board 
of Review 1140, 1158 
Salute to Eisenhower Week 
San Antonio, Texas, visit to Hemis- 
1054, 1055 
San Salvador. See El Salvador. 
Saudi Arabia, U.S. visit of Crown Prince 
Khalid Ibn Abd al-Aziz 
Schroeder, Gerhard 
Schultze, Charles 
Science, John E. Fogarty International 
Center for Advanced Study in the 
Health Sciences 
Seabrook, John M 
Segal, Dr. Sheldon J 
Seidman, Bert 
Sevilla-Sacasa, Ambassador Guillermo. 1088 
Shanholtz, Dr. Mack 
Shannon, Dr. James A 
Smith, Lt. Col. Haywood R 
Smith, Hulett C 
Smith, Orma R 
Smith, Warren 
Social security benefits, 24 millionth 
beneficiary 
Soviet Union 
Cultural exchange with U.S_--_----- 1110 
Czechoslovakia, situation with 1126 
Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty. 1042, 1045 
Space program, Astronaut Assistance 
and Return Agreement 
Spong, Sen. William 
Sprague, Irvine H 
State, Department of 
Ambassadors, appointments, etc_ 1106, 1120 
Bureau of Security and Consular Af- 
fairs 1141, 1158 
Secretary 1118, 1126 


1120, 1128, 1158 


Statements by the President 


Air Quality Advisory Board appoint- 
ments 

Central Park shooting incident 

Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission 

Export-Import Bank of the United 


Foreign aid bill 

Honolulu Conference 

Housing appropriations bill, approval 
by Senate Appropriations Commit- 


Housing and Urban Development Act 
of 1968, House action 

Independence Day, 1968 

John E, Fogarty International Center 
for Advanced Study in the Health 
Sciences, establishment. 

Medicare anniversary 

Nigeria, prevention of starvation in__ 1094 

Pool, Repr. Joe, death of 

Population and Family Planning, 
Committee on, appointment 

Postal organization report 

Price, Margaret, death of 

Price and wage stability 

San Salvador departure 

Social security benefits 

Urban mass transportation reorgani- 


Statements by the President—Continued 


Wallace, George, disruption by heck- 
lers in Minneapolis 


Statements Other Than Presidential 
Nguyen Van Thieu, President, Repub- 
lic of Vietnam 
Stokes, Carl B 
Stoll, Mrs. Norman 
Strauss, Franz Joseph 


Swearing-In Ceremonies 
Council of Economic Advisers, mem- 
ber 
Defense Department, Army Chief of 


Tariffs and trade, Convention on Transit 
Trade of Land-Locked States 

Tarjan, George 

Taylor, George H.R 

Tennessee, J. Percy Priest project dedi- 

cation 
Texas, disaster relief 
Thieu, President Nguyen Van_ 1117, 1129-1139 


Trade. See Tariffs and trade. 
Transportation, Department of 
Federal Aviation Administrator 
Urban mass transportation 
Transportation, urban 
Travel, ports of entry one-stop inspec- 
tion system 
Treasury, Department of 
Customs, Bureau of, inspection sys- 
tem at ports of entry 
Treaties and international agreements 
Astronaut Assistance and Return 
Agreement 
Convention on Transit Trade of Land- 
Locked States 
Cultural exchanges between the U.S. 
and the Soviet Union 
Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty..-. 1042, 
1045, 1090 
U.S.-Mexico Commission for Border 
Development and Friendship 
World Weather Watch 
Tucker, Thomas 
Tuggle, Kenneth H 
Tukey, Dr. John W 


Udall, Stewart L 
United Kingdom, Nuclear Nonprolifer- 
ation Treaty 
United States courts 
US. circuit judges 
3d circuit 
5th circuit 
9th circuit 
U.S. Customs Court judge 
US. district judges 
Delaware 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
New Hampshire 
Urban mass transportation 
U.S.-Mexico Commission for Border De- 
velopment and Friendship 


Vaughan, E.A 
Veterans Administration, Administra- 


1120, 1157 
1120 
1116, 1120 


Veterans benefits and services, report. 1095 
Vietnam, Republic of 

Agricultural developments 

President Nguyen Van Thieu, meet- 

ing in Honolulu 1117, 1129-1139 

Vietnam conflict 

Joint statement with President 

Paris peace talks 1127, 1134 

Presidential Unit Citations... 1092, 1153 
Vowell, Raymond W 


Wallace, George 
Watson, Barbara M 1141, 1158 
Weinlein, Anthony G 1042 
Westmoreland, Gen. William C__. 1058, 1097 
Whitten, E. B 

World Weather Watch 


Yerby, Dr. Alonzo S 
Youth, Future Farmers of America__.. 1110 


1057, 1157 








